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174-177. 

The episode of Lancelot’s visit to the tombs of the elder Gala- 
had and Symeu. This is an interpolation in the Charete section 
of the Lancelot, which section is based on Chrétien’s Lancelot. 
The cemetery in which Lancelot comes upon these tombs is, of 
course, the cemetery in Chrétien’s poem, Il. 1868 ff., containing the 
tombs in which Arthur’s knights are destined to be buried. The 
particular tomb which in Chrétien is reserved for Lancelot, as de- 
liverer of the exiles of Gorre, becomes here the tomb of the elder 
Galahad, son of Joseph of Arimathea. On the other hand, the 
interpolator adds to Chrétien’s narrative the incident of Symeu’s 
burning grave—an adventure which Lancelot cannot achieve and 
which is reserved for his son, Galahad. He derives this adventure 
from the Queste and the Estoire. 

The reference to the younger Galahad, who is to bring to an end 
the adventures of the Grail, shows clearly a knowledge of the 
Queste, but what is said of the elder Galahad, refers to the Estoire, 
I, 282 ff., where Symeu prophesies to this personage that only when 
the younger Galahad comes will the torment of his (Symeu’s) 
burning grave cease. Just before he had implored the elder Gala- 
had to found a house of religion nearby, in order that its inmates 
might pray to God to alleviate his (Symeu’s) pains. It is from 
this house that Lancelot (p. 174) starts for the cemetery. There 
is a discrepancy, however, between the present passage and the 
Estoire, for in the Estoire, I, 282, the elder Galahad, the lid of 
whose tomb Lancelot here raises, did not conquer Hocelice (after 
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his death called “Gales” in his honor), as is here (p. 175) said. 
but was invested with the royal power by Joseph, whom the people 
of Hocelice had requested to choose a king for them. 

Evidently the author of the Estoire, I, 282 ff., did not anticipate 
any such continuation of his narrative as our interpolator has given 
it in the present episode. No real preparation there is made for 
the lifting of the lid of the elder Galahad’s tomb as an achievement 
of importance. The slight anticipatory reference to it (I, 282, Il. 
17 f.) was, no doubt, inserted by an assembleur of the cycle, and 
the same thing is true of the back reference in the Queste (VI, 185, 
ll. 31 ff.) to Lancelot’s visit to Symeu’s burning tomb, which is 
related in the present passage—a visit which the Estoire does not 
mention. 

Altogether, it is manifest that the passages in the Queste and 
Estoire are earlier than the Lancelot interpolation which we are 
now considering and that they fit into each other well, without any 
assistance from this interpolation. The cemetery episode of 
Chrétien’s poem, however, gave the interpolator his opportunity, 
and he availed himself of it to exploit the above-mentioned episodes 
of the Estoire and Queste for the benefit of his hero. 

We have as late as pp. 179, 181, allusions to Lancelot’s achieve- 
ment of the adventure of the elder Galahad’s grave. Cf., too, V, 
193. 

194. 
In the fight between Gawain and Sephar the former’s strength 
doubles at noon: 


“Et la raison pourcoi cele grace li auenoit tout dis a cel point a 
bien deuise cha en arriere li contes.”’ 


As Sommer has pointed out, ibid., note 2, the reference is to the 
Mort Artu. For, although this idea of Gawain’s increase of 
strength after midday is found in many Arthurian romances,” only 
the Mort Artu (VI, 340) endeavors to explain the phenomenon. 
There it is related that Gawain’s baptism took place at noon and 
the priest prayed to God to grant the child his grace, and God 

64 See the discussion of the subject in my edition of the Mort Artu, pp. 


287 f. (Halle, 1910). Additional instances in the Vulgate cycle are II, 196, 
366 f., IV, 358. 
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granted it in this form, that about the hour of his baptism his 
strength should increase. There is no reason, however, for chang- 
ing here arriere into auant, as Sommer suggests, although the Mort 
Artu does come further on in the series. Apart from a similar use 
of arriere elsewhere in such references (ce. g., Estoire, I, 135), it 
should be observed that the man who penned this sentence was 
writing from the point of view of an interpolator, or, at any rate, 
an assembleur, who knew of the whole cycle as completed. 

The Mort Artu (loc. cit.) merely says that Gawain’s strength 
increased; it does not say that it doubled. Other passages in the 
Lancelot, however, III, 293 f., 403, do say this, so that the present 
passage may not be entirely dependent on the Mort Artu for this 
conception. 

270. , 

In the episode which narrates the conception of Helain le Blanc, 
natural son of Bohort and Brangoire’s daughter, it is said that 
Helain was afterwards Emperor of Constantinople, “et passa les 
bonnes [%. e., bornes] Alexandre,® si com lestoire de sa vie le 
tesmoigne & en la queste del Saint Graal en parole il moult longe- 
ment.” 

In the Vulgate Queste, however, Helain’s name occurs only 
once, viz., in the list of Grail questers, VI, 18, and that only in a 
few MSS. On the other hand, he figures in an episode of the 
Spanish** Demanda, pp. 206-209, which represents the lost Queste 
of the so-called Robert de Borron cycle of the Arthurian prose 
romances.** The name here appears in a mutilated form, “ Lain 


65 Suggested by the Eastern Pillars of Hercules. For an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the subject cf. G. L. Kittredge’s article, “The Pillars of Hercules 
and Chaucer’s ‘ Trophee’” in the Putnam Anniversary Volume (G. E. Stechert 
& Co., New York, 1909), pp. 545 ff. Alexander did set up altars as trophies 
marking the furthest limits of his eastern advance, imitating Hercules therein. 
See Kittredge, p. 556, note 2. For the “bornes Artu” (corrupted from “ bornes 
Ercul”) see R. Weeks, Mélanges offerts 4 M. Emile Picot, Membre de l'Institut, 
par ses amis et ses éléves, I, 209 ff. (2 vols., Paris, 1913). 

66 Tt is edited by A. Bonilla y San Martin in the Nueva Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles in the Libros de Caballerias, Primera Parte, Ciclo arturico = Ciclo 
carolingio (Madrid, 1907). 

®7I have tried to show in the Romanic Review, IV, 462 ff. (1913), and 
Modern Philology, XV (1918), that this cycle is altogether later than the Vul- 
gate cycle. See, too, A. Pauphilet, Romania, XXXVI, 504 ff. (1907). The 
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(Layn),” but there is no doubt about the identity with Helain. 
The episode is as follows: Palomades (i. e., the Palamedes of the 
prose Tristan) wounds “ Lain el Blanco, fijo de Boores.” Hector 
and Gawain find him in the forest. They take him with them and 
seek shelter in an old church one night. Here Helain has a vision 
(which we need not recount), imitated from the Lancelot, V, 392. 
It heals his wound, and the next day he and his companions separate. 

The episode just analyzed, though comparatively short, is, 
nevertheless, the longest in the Demanda in which Helain figures. 
Before this, however, p. 167, it had been related that he had been 
made a knight of the Round Table at the same time as Erec, and in 
connection with this event the author summarizes the story of his 
conception from the present passage in the Lancelot. When Helain 
was received as a companion of the Round Table, his notable deeds, 
whatever they may have been, evidently lay all before him, for 
King Arthur greets him with the words: 


“ Fijo, soys muy fermoso, mas de vuestra bondad no se nada; 
e Dios, por su piedad, os faga parecer en caualleria a vuestro 
linaje.”’ 


Lancelot next predicts for him great achievements. The name 
throughout this passage is correctly spelt Helain (Helayn).* 

There is only one other mention of Helain in the Demanda, viz., 
on p. 235, but this is of particular interest, since it occurs in a refer- 
ence to the same “ estoire de sa vie” to which the passage before us 


Lancelot, doubtless, because of its huge bulk, was apparently left out of this 
cycle. The Huth-Merlin, Il, 57, explains the omission as due to considerations 
of symmetry, but the terms of the explanation show that the length of the Lan- 
celot was the true obstacle. The rewriting of this branch for the new cycle 
would have required as much labor as was expended on the preparation of all 
the other branches put together. 

68 Heinzel, p. 158, note 1, recalls in this connection “ Helins li Blanc,” lord 
of Graies, in Le Bel Inconnu (Li Biaus Descouneus) of Renaud de Beaujeu. 
He had to rely, however, on C. Hippeau’s incorrect edition (Paris, 1860) of that 
romance. According to the new edition (Oxford, 1915) by G. P. Williams (cf. 
pp. 16, 29), the spelling with H does not occur in the lines, wrongly numbered by 
Hippeau, which Heinzel cites. Only in 1. 527 is the epithet, “li Blans” attached 
to the name. In 1. 1115 we do have “ Helin,” in 1. 1200 and 1219 “ Heluin(s).” 
Li Biaus Descouneus was written before 1201 (cf. Williams, p. xxxviii), so, the 
author of IV, 270, had some confused recollection of “li Blans” as attached to 
a similar name. 
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in the Lancelot refers. After enumerating the twenty-one knights 
of the Round Table who had been slain in the quest of the Grail, 
the Spanish text adds: 


“Mas no os dire mas agora, ca deuisado lo ha el cuento como 
murieron, e los otros falle en frances e no lo escreui en castellano. 
Mas fabla la gran historia de Helain® de quanto yo cuento.” 


In connection with this passage of the Demanda, the question 
arises: Did the author of the Demanda (or its French original) 
know any separate romance on Helain le Blanc? He certainly 
knew the Lancelot, for the earlier account, p. 167, of Helain’s con- 
ception is plainly based on the passage of the Lancelot (IV, 270) 
which we are considering. Now, this Lancelot passage refers to 
an “estoire’’ of Helain’s life. Did the author of the Demanda 
know of such a romance, or was he simply using this mention of 
such a book in the Lancelot passage to hoax his readers and render 
his own narrative more impressive by this reference to a mysterious 
source? He might have drawn the inference that the “estoire” 
in question told of the Grail quest, from its being coupled in the 
Lancelot passage with the “ queste del Saint Graal.” This, I think, 
would be an acceptable explanation of the reference in the De- 
manda, taken by itself. Nevertheless, it would not dispose of the 
question whether such a romance did not really exist, for the refer- 
ence in the Lancelot to the “ estoire” is quite definite, and its further 
statement about the “queste” (“& en la queste del Saint Graal en 
parole il moult longement”’), at least, has some justification in the 
passages of the Demanda which I have outlined above. Tobesure, 
we should have to regard “moult longement”’ in that event as an 

69 Bonilla’s text here actually reads “Clain” and Sommer’s “ Llayn” (Ro- 
mania, XXXVI, 561), but “ Helain” is, of course, the right reading, and I have 
ventured to put it into the quotation above. Sommer quotes the passage in his 
article “ The Queste of the Holy Grail,” Romania, XXXVI, 543 ff., in which he 
analyzes and compares the Demanda in its Spanish and Portuguese forms, re- 
spectively. He uses (cf. p. 545, note) the 1515 edition of the Spanish Demanda, 
Bonilla that of 1535. The words, “Mas habla la gran hystoria de Llayn de 
quanto yo cuento,” do not suggest the limitation of Sommer’s translation: “the 
gran hystoria de Llayn contains much (sic) of what I tell you” (p. 561). More- 
over, Sommer (p. 562) calls Helain “ Alain,” but the text always calls him “ He- 


lain,” save in the passage of the Demanda, where the name is mutilated, as 
noted above. 
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exaggeration. Inasmuch as I know of no other hoaxing reference 
to an outside romance in the Lancelot, I am inclined to accept the 
present reference as genuine and to believe that there really was a 
romance on the exploits of Helain le Blanc. Any romance, how- 
ever, whose hero was the offspring of an amour related in the Lan- 
celot, was, of course, later than the Lancelot, and this consideration 
would, in itself, stamp the present passage as an interpolation.” 

The whole episode of Bohort’s and Brangoire’s daughter is a 
manifest imitation of the story of Lancelot and Pelles’s daughter, 
V, 105 ff., so must be reckoned among the later expansions of the 
Lancelot, like the accounts of Bohort’s visits to Corbenic, V, 139 ff., 
294 ff., which were similarly suggested by Lancelot’s visit, V, 105 ff. 
All these adventures of Bohort which I have just named, as well, 
of course, as everything pertaining to Helain le Blanc in our ro- 
mance, were composed by the same man. 


288. 

In the Tower of Merlin thete are the greatest wonders in the 
world, “fors cheles del Graal.’”—-This is a perfunctory scribe’s 
interpolation. 


‘289-290. 

There were formerly plenty of vines in Great Britain, but they 
failed, “ quant lez grans merueilles del Saint Graal furent descou- 
uertes a tous si com chis liures deuisera cha auant.”—This again is 
probably a brief scribal interpolation embroidered on the statement 
(repeated from Lancelot, III, 333) that there were no vines in 
Great Britain. 


295. 

Lancelot buried his friend, Galehaut, at Joyous Gard, in a rich 
and ancient tomb, of which it is said: “ Et elle fu faite pour le roy 
Vrbaduc, que paien & Sarrazin aouroient a qui cils castiaus estoit 
ancois que Joseph d’Arimachie y uenist.”—We have again here a 
brief scribal insertion of no significance. 

70P. Paris, V, 375, suggests that the romance on Helain le Blanc, here re- 
ferred to, is “le type du roman Tyran le Blanc.” No doubt, the hero of this 
(Catalan) romance derived his name (in a corrupt form) from Bohort’s son. 
More one cannot say. The romance, La Belle Helaine de Constantinople (thir- 


teenth century), has nothing to do with Helain le Blanc, emperor of Constanti- 
nople. It offers a version of the Manekine story. 
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321. 


Among the nine knights who accompanied Gawain in his quest 
for Lancelot was Mordred: 


“Et Mordres fu li quars qui puis naura le roy Artu es plains de 
Salabieres, si com li contes vous deuisera cha auant.” 


Here again a perfunctory interpolation, referring to the Mort Artu, 
VI, 377. 
321-322. 

At the beginning of their quest for Lancelot, Gawain and his 
companions meet at the Black Cross. We have then an interpola- 
tion from the Estoire del Saint Graal, 1, 244 ff., to explain how the 
cross came to be black. Cf. Sommer, IV, 321, note 4. The inter- 
polation begins p. 321, 1. 25, and ends p. 322, 1.41. The text of the 
Estoire is here slightly shortened. 


324-328. 

We have here 324, |. 34-328, 1. 3, a longer similar interpola- 
tion from the Estoire, I, 252 ff. Cf. Sommer, IV, 324, note 2. 
Eliezer, Pelles’s son, tells Gawain and other knights of the history 
of the broken sword, which, as Joseph predicted, I, 256, would 
never be joined, except by the achiever of the Grail adventures. 
Eliezer is wearing it and shows it a religious veneration. He 
wears another sword for ordinary use. 

Just before this interpolation from the Estoire begins, we have 
an imitation of the Queste passage, VI, 187f., where Galahad 
achieves this adventure." Gawainand his companions fail to mend 
the brcken sword, just as in the Queste, VI, 188, Bohort and Per- 
ceval fail. The character, Eliezer, is derived from the Queste, too. 
He does not occur elsewhere in the Lancelot. In the passage just 
cited, VI, 187, it is he that brings out the broken sword. 


339-349. 

This entire episode of Gawain’s visit to the Grail Castle, Cor- 
benic, presupposes the Queste, and is, of course, an interpolation. 
In the Queste Gawain’s character, as is well known, is degraded, 
and he is not allowed even to reach the Grail Castle. In the Lance- 


71It is to be noted that we have here really a duplication of the motif of 
the story of the “espee as estraignes renges.” Cf. Queste, VI, 149. 
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lot, on the other hand, he retains his traditional prestige, although 
he is naturally subordinated to the hero of the romance. In com- 
posing the present episode, its author may have desired to restore 
the balance in favor of a character who had been unjustly dealt 
with in the Queste, by admitting him, too, in some measure, to the 
secrets of the Grail. The requirements of the Galahad story ex- 
cluded him, of course, from a full participation in these secrets, but 
he might, at least, be allowed to have some sight of them, such as 
had been granted to his old friend and fellow-sinner, Lancelot, in 
the Queste, VI, 179 ff. Perhaps considerations of symmetry, too, 
may have been in the interpolator’s mind. The other chief heroes 
of the Lancelot—Lancelot and Bohort, to say nothing of Perce- 
val—had visited the Grail Castle, so why not Gawain? In any 
case, an adjustment of the Lancelot to the Queste for cyclic pur- 
poses could not have been the writer’s object. The interpolation 
serves no such purpose. On the contrary, the episode introduces 
a conflict between the two branches: (1) as to Gawain’s character 
(just noted) ; (2) as to the conception of the Grail Castle and what 
happens there, in regard to which matters the author of the present 
passage is strongly influenced by Chrétien’s Perceval. Not only 
is the account of what goes on in the Grail Castle widely different 
in the two cases,” but even the situation of the castle is differently 
conceived. The author of the present passage in placing the Grail 
Castle in a great valley and surrounding it with water—* clos daigue 
tout environ’’—was probably following Chrétien’s Perceval, 2994 
ff., where the same castle was in a valley, “pres de rivieres et de 
bois.” Certainly he was departing from the description of the 
Queste, VI, 178, in which Corbenic is on the sea. Lancelot 

72 The accounts are so different in the two cases that it is needless to enu- 
merate the details. It is particularly worth noting, however, that the author of 
the present passage reverts to Chrétien’s Perceval, 3047 ff., in making an unnamed 
maimed king Lord of the Grail Castle, and to 3182 ff., ibid., in representing the 
Grail as borne in by a girl, whereas in the Queste, VI, 13, 180, it is brought in, 
nobody knows how. These differences give the present episode an archaic air, 
but its use of the Estoire and Mort Artu show that it is relatively late. One 
may say in general that the chief differences between the account of Gawain’s 
visit to Corbenic and Lancelot’s, V, 105 ff., is due to the large use made in the 
former of Chrétien as a source. 


73On the other hand, it must be confessed that Galahad, Perceval and 
Bohort a little further on, VI, 192, require four days to reach the sea from 








, 
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reaches it in a ship and has to pass through a gate which faces the 
sea and is guarded by lions—Apart from the more general influ- 
ences of the Queste, it is easy to fix the sources of the various ele- 
ments in the episode with which we are dealing. They are as 
follows: 

1. Queste, VI, 106, where the same characters, Gawain and 
Hector, in like manner, come to a dilapidated chapel. 

2. Estoire del Saint Graal, 1, 265 ff. In the passage before us, 
IV, 339 f., Gawain sees the burning tomb, surrounded by twelve 
tombs that do not burn. On each stands a sword erect. This 
finds its explanation in Estoire, I, 265 ff., where Symeu and 
Chanaan are buried alive, and around Chanaan’s tomb, at his re- 
quest, are buried his twelve brothers, whom he had slain. On the 
tomb of each the sword of the dead man within was placed. In the 
morning all the swords stood point upwards and Chanaan’s grave 
was ablaze. The blaze would cease only when Lancelot appeared. 
Just as Galahad would deliver Symeu, so Lancelot, it is said (p. 
268), would deliver Chanaan. We have in both passages the same 
prediction touching Lancelot’s achievement of the burning (Cha- 
naan’s) tomb adventure and the same slurring allusion to that hero’s 
luxure. 

Symeu’s punishment, Estoire, I, 282 ff., like Chanaan’s, I, 265 
ff., was that he should be shut up in a burning grave. We have 
seen how in an earlier Lancelot interpolation, IV, 174 ff., Lancelot 
had come upon the grave of the former, but, in accordance with the 
prophesy of the Estoire, I, 268, had not been able to achieve the 
adventure. The author of the present Lancelot interpolation may 
also very well have had this earlier interpolation in mind. 

3. Estoire, I, 295, where we have described the miracle of the 
boiling fountain into which the head of the elder Lancelot fell, as 
he was murdered. . The fountain would never stop boiling until 
Galahad came, which he does in the Queste, VI, 185. I suspect 





Corbenic. It does not mitigate the inconsistency materially when the author 
says that the knights did not know the shortest way. It may be that the shift- 
ing character of the Grail castle, as indicated by Chrétien, Perceval, 2997 ff., has 
influenced here the author of the Queste. Perhaps, however, the inconsistency 
is due to sheer blundering. 
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that this Estoire passage, supplemented by the one in the Queste, 
suggested the rather absurd incident (p. 342) of the damsel who is 
punished for her sin in the tub of hot water. Lancelot (V, 106), 
not Gawain, is destined to deliver her. As this adventure, however, 
seems to have no object save the glorification of Lancelot over 
Gawain, I am inclined to regard it as a later insertion by the author 
of the episode of Lancelot’s visit to the Grail Castle. We shall see 
that this episode is certainly by a different hand from Gawain’s 
visit. 

4. Chrétien’s Lancelot, 519 ff., the adventure of the Perilous 
Bed.—In the present interpolation, IV, 344 f., Gawain is about to 
lie down on a beautiful bed in the Grail Castle, when a damsel warns 
him to arm himself before he does so, “ car chest li lis auentureus.” 
Gawain arms himself and sits down on the bed, but no sooner has 
he done so than a flaming lance is thrust by some invisible force out 
of a neighboring room and pierces his shoulder. He loses con- 
sciousness, and when he comes to himself, sorely wounded, he has 
an allegorical vision which I shall take up in a moment. 

Now in Chrétien’s Perceval, 7767 ff., Gawain has a Perilous 
Bed adventure, but the flaming lance is wanting in it. Closer to 
the present passage is the above-cited passage from Chrétien’s Lan- 
celot, 519 ff., where we have a similar adventure with the flaming 
lance included. 

5. Mort Artu, V1, 317 ff., 349, Arthur’s wars against Lancelot 
and Mordred, which end in the destruction of the Round Table, and 
his vision of Mordred as a serpent issuing “de son [Arthur’s] 
ventre” and burning his land and attacking him. Cf., too, this 
same vision in the Lancelot, V, 284. A\ll this is here presented to 
Gawain in an allegorical vision, IV, 345 f., which is later interpreted 
to him, 348f., by a hermit. In this vision, as the hermit tells 
Gawain, Arthur is the serpent, who first wages war against the 
leopard (Lancelot) and then against the little serpents that had 
issued from his own mouth (his subjects, led by Mordred). The 
hermit includes in his exposition an obscure allusion to Gawain’s 
death. 

In the Mort Artu, VI, 319, an old lady, who meets Gawain 
shortly after Arthur has landed on the continent in his war against 
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Lancelot, reminds him of the hermit’s prediction.* This allusion 
to the present passage may, possibly, be an assembleur’s late inser- 
tion in the Mort Artu. 

The white dove with a censer in its beak, which appears just 
before the Grail, is found nowhere in the cycle save here (p. 343) 
and V,107. In Wolfram’s Parszival, 470, 3 ff., as Heinzel (p. 177) 
points out, a dove descends every Good Friday and lays on the 
Grail a wafer which imparts to it the power to furnish material sus- 
tenance. After all, this is not very close to the conception of the 
present passage, which I believe is derived directly from St. Mat- 
thew, III, 16, the dove of the Holy Spirit that descends upon Christ 
at his baptism. The examples cited by Heinzel and by W. Hertz, 
Parzival von W. von Eschenbach, p. 523 (Stuttgart, 1898), show 
that the mystic dove was common in mediaeval legend. 


358-359. 

This characterization of Gawain and his brothers is so similar 
to that in the Estoire, I, 280 f., that evidently the one is based on 
the other. One might then suspect interpolation here from the 
Estoire. There can be little doubt, however, that the reverse is 


74 When one can trace every essential element in the account of Gawain’s 
visit to Corbenic to well-known literary sources, it is a far-fetched idea, indeed, 
for Miss Weston to connect the twelve damsels who kneel and pray before the 
Grail chamber, IV, 345 f., with the Weeping Women of the ancient Adonis fes- 
tivals. She does this in her Quest of the Holy Grail, pp. 81 ff. (London, 1913) and 
elsewhere. In connection with this visit of Gawain to Corbenic in the Lancelot, it 
is desirable to recall the fact that we have similar visits of this hero to Grail 
Castles in Wauchier de Denain’s continuation to Chrétien’s Perceval, 19991 ff. 
(Potvin’s Perceval li Gallois, III, 363 ff.), and in Heinrich von dem Tiirlin’s 
Die Kréne, 29182 ff., edited by G. H. F. Scholl (Stuttgart, 1852). In some MSS. 
of Wauchier, indeed, Gawain visits the Grail Castle twice. Cf. Potvin, III, 
369 ff. The German poet, who, in part, however, probably used lost French 
materials, wrote about 1220, so, it may well be, later than our interpolator. 
Wauchier probably wrote earlier than this interpolator. Cf. E. Brugger’s very 
careful examination of the question of Wauchier’s date in the Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. 
Litt., XXXVI, 45 ff. (review section, 1910). The results, to be sure, are neces- 
sarily very indefinite. There are no distinctive points of contact between the 
descriptions of these visits in the three writers, however, so that the question of 
relative date has little importance here. The same is true of Gawain’s visit to 
the Grail Castle in the Perlesvaus (Potvin, I, 83 ff.). It is possible, of course, 
that the author of the present episode may have known Wauchier and the 
Perlesvaus, without using them, being merely inspired by these models to try 
the same theme. This, however, is not likely. 
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true. In the first place, the five brothers were not born at the time 
of the action of the Estoire, and, consequently, play no part what- 
ever in it, whereas they are among the prominent characters of the 
Lancelot. Moreover, the characterization in the Estoire is much 
condensed and adds a slur on Gawain that would hardly have made 
the passage an inspiring one to a Lancelot interpolator. It says 
of Gawain: “fu moult boins cheualiers preus & vaillans, mais trop 
par fu luxurieus.” When it is said in the present passage (p. 359) 
that Mordred caused the death of Arthur and 15,000 men, this 
refers, of course, to the Mort Artu, V1, 365 ff. (the final battle on 
Salisbury Plain). 
¥,-&. 

Lancelot is here said to be descended from David and Joseph 


of Arimathea. I have already discussed this passage sufficiently, 
however, in connection with III, 13, above. 


59. 
Lancelot was thought to be dead. 


“Moult en font grant doel iouene et uiel, et dient que ore ne 
seuent il mie par qui les auentures del Saint Graal seront traites a 
fin quant cil est mors a qui sen atendoient.” 


The allusion to the achievement of the Holy Grail adventures 
here is an isolated scribal intercalation of no significance. 


105-112. 

Lancelot’s visit to Corbenic (the Grail Castle), like Gawain’s, 
IV, 339 ff., of course, presupposes the Queste. On this visit Lan- 
celot is deceived by Brisane, nurse of Pelles’s daughter. With 
Pelles’s collusion, she drugs Lancelot and persuades him that Gui- 
nevere is at the Castel de la Casse, near Corbenic. She accordingly 
takes him there, and he goes to bed with Guinevere, as he thinks, 
but really with Pelles’s daughter. Thus Galahad is begotten. 

Of the motives which actuated Pelles’s daughter in this affair, 
the writer says (p. 110): 


“elle ne le fist mie tant pour la biaute de lui [7. e., Lancelot] ne 
pour escauffement de char comme elle fist por le fruit recheuoir 
dont tous li pais deuoit reuenir en sa premiere biaute qui par le 
dolerous cop de lespee auoit este desertes et escillies. si comme li 
contes a deuise apertement en lystoire del Saint Graal.” 
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Lancelot, on the other hand, thinking it was Guinevere, acted 
in sin and adultery. 


“Et pour ce qui li sires en qui toute pities habite et qui ne iuge 
mie tout dis selonc les mesfais as pecheors regarda cele assamblee 
selonc le preu a ceuls del pais comme cil qui ne voloit mie quil fus- 
sent tous iors en escil, si lor donna tel fruit a engendrer et conceuoir 
que pour la flor de uirginite qui illuec fu corrompue fu restoree une 
autre fleur dont grant biens vint al pais. Car de la douchour qui 
de la flour issi fu toute la terre raemplie, ensi comme lestoire del 
Saint Graal le nous a deuise & fait entendant. Que de ceste fleure 
perdue fu restores Galaad li uirgenes, li bons cheualiers, cil qui lez 
auentures del Saint Graal mist a fin et sassist el siege perilleus de la 
Table Roonde ou onques cheualiers ne sassist quil ni fust mors ne 
mehaignies. Et tout aussi comme li nons de Galaad auoit este 
perdus en Lancelot par escauffement de luxure, tout aussi fu il 
recoures par cestui par abstinence de char; car il fu uirgenes en 
volente & en oeure iusques a la mort ensi comme lestoire le deuise.”’*® 


Lancelot is full of wrath in the morning, when he discovers the 
deception that has been practised on him, and is about to kill Pelles’s 
daughter, but she begs for mercy and, touched by her beauty, he 


spares her: 


“Et il regarde sez iex & sa bouche & son vis & voit en lui tant 
de biautes que il deuint tous esmaris.” 


He departs then from the castle, “dolans et corocies.” After Lan- 
celot has gone, Pelles comes to the castle, and when he learns that 
Brisane’s plot had been successful, he takes great care of his 
daughter and treats her with more honor than ever. 

It is to be observed first that in the account of Lancelot’s visit 
to Corbenic in the Queste, VI, 178 ff., nothing is said of his having 
previously visited the place. The only words that imply that he 
had been there before occur page 182, just after the description of 
how he had recovered from his fourteen-day trance. The people 
rejoice and Pelles, among others, comes to welcome him. 


“ Et li rois fist moult grant ioie & li dist noueles que sa fille iert 
morte [an event referred to nowhere else in the whole cycle] en 
qui Galaad fu engendres si en poise moult a Lancelot, car ele iert 
haute feme & estraite de haut lignage.” 


7 How Galahad occupied the Perilous Seat is told, Queste, VI, 8. I have 
discussed Lancelot’s change of name above in connection with III, 3. 
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This is, of course, an interpolation dependent on the Lancelot 
passage which we are discussing. It occurred to some scribe or 
assembleur that Pelles’s daughter lived at Corbenic, and yet nothing 
had been said of her in the winding-up of the narrative of the 
Queste. Accordingly, he made good the deficiency by this inser- 
tion. On the other hand, Pelles’s son, Eliezer, who was at Cor- 
benic in the Queste, VI, 187 ff., is not mentioned in the present Lan- 
celot episode. 

The whole object of the intrigue by which Lancelot is inveigled 
into begetting Galahad is the desire of the Corbenic household to 
have a champion brought into existence who will, in some undefined 
way, put an end to the blight that had fallen upon the land through 
the Dolorous Stroke, described in the Estoire, I, 290, and again (by 
Perceval’s sister to Galahad, Perceval, and Bohort) in the Queste, 
VI, 146f. According to the story in these texts, a rich Saracen 
king, named Brulans (Urlains), newly converted to Christianity, 
slew Lambor (Lambar), one of the line of Fisher Kings who were 
lords of Corbenic. The weapon which Brulans used was the sword 
which he found in Solomon’s ship and which in the Queste, VI, 
162, is designated “‘lespee as estraignes renges.” As to the conse- 
quence of Brulans’s deed, the Estoire, VI, 290, says: 


“TItels fu li premiers cops qui fu ferus de lespee en la Grant Ber- 
taigne, si en auint si grans persecution en la terre de Gales por 
uengance del roy Lambor que Diex ama tant que de grant tans les 
terres as laboreurs ne furent gaaignies ne ni croissoit bles ne autre 
chose ne li arbre ne porterent fruit ne en aigue ne trouoit on poisson 
se petit non & por ce fu elle puis apelee la terre gaste.’’*® 


We find almost the same words in the Queste, VI, 147. 
In the paragraph that follows in the Estoire (I, 290f.), as may 
be remarked in passing, we have the only allusion to Pelles and his 


76 The term “dolerous cop” (Lancelot, V, 110) is not applied to Brulans’s 
fatal stroke in the Estoire. It is, apparently, in the Queste, VI, 147, if Som- 
mer’s “dolereus” in brackets has MS. authority. The idea of the blighted land 
comes, of course, ultimately from Chrétien’s Perceval, 354 ff. and 460 ff., where the 
calamities, however, save that of the Maimed Fisher King, lie in the future, being 
consequent upon Perceval’s failure to ask the question concerning the Grail. 
They are, besides, it would seem, the ordinary calamities of war. Wauchier, in 
his continuation of Chrétien, Il. 20285 ff., assumes that the calamities predicted 
had been fulfilled, but they are from a different cause, viz., the dolorous stroke 
of the mysterious sword, and are of a magical kind. 





—— 
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daughter in that romance. The author says that, after Lambor, 
his son, Pelleam, the Maimed King, reigned, and that from this 
Maimed King Pelles was descended. Pelles’s daughter excelled in 
beauty all women that were ever in Great Britain. Lancelot begot 
upon her Galahad, who was to end the Grail adventures. Just as 
we have an apology for Galahad’s illegitimate birth in our Lancelot 
passage, quoted above, so the Estoire declares: 


“Et por ce sil fu engendres en pechie ni esgarda pas Nostre 
Sires ains garda a la haute brance dont il estoit descendus & a la 
boine uie & al boin proposement quil auoit.” 


Inasmuch as Pelles and his daughter are nowhere else men- 
tioned in the Estoire, it is very likely that the allusions here to these 
two characters and to Galahad were, in turn, derived from the Lan- 
celot passage which we are discussing. 

Leaving aside this paragraph, however, and going back to the 
Dolorous Stroke, it is to be observed that in neither the Queste nor 
the Estoire is any prediction offered that a champion will arise to 
undo the spell which the land of the Grail King labors under on 
account of the Dolorous Stroke. We may reasonably infer that 
Galahad’s achievement of the Grail adventure will have this result, 
but this is not said in the texts, and the matter is not mentioned in 
the concluding episodes of the Queste, where Galahad actually 
achieves the crowning adventure of the Grail quest. The Dolorous 
Stroke, then, and its consequences are of subordinate importance in 
the Queste and Estoire, whereas it is made the center of interest in 
the Grail story in the present episode. This is another sign, then, 
that the story of Galahad’s conception is not simply a part of the 
Queste in its original form, transferred to the Lancelot, but the 
work of a different author. Still other signs, of course, are the, 
at bottom, wholly unascetic spirit of the present episode—despite 
the veneer of asceticism which the elements connecting it with the 
Queste give it—and the corresponding difference of style, which is 
closer to that of the Lancelot, in general, than to the severity of the 
QOueste.™ Last and most important of all, the author of the Queste 


77It is worthy of remark that in two points the Lancelot episode we are 
considering agrees with Wauchier’s continuation of Chrétien. (1) With Wauchier, 
too, ll. 20288 ff. (Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, IV, 5), et passim, the dolorous 
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could hardly have conceived of the Grail Winner as being born in 
the Grail Castle, to attain which was his supreme and distinctive 
achievement. 

We see, therefore, that, although our episode was inserted to 
satisfy curiosity as to the Grail Winner’s origin, the author has har- 
monized it very poorly with the Queste.** He has developed more 
clearly, however, one essential motif that is latent in the Queste, 
viz., the analogy of Galahad to Christ. Galahad’s mother, too, 
is a virgin, and she sacrifices her virginity in order that she may 
bring forth a saviour of the people. The story of Galahad’s con- 
ception is plainly modelled on the Bible narrative, as far as the fun- 
damental motif is concerned. Only where the offspring is divine 


stroke which causes the destruction of Logres is the centre of interest in the 
Grail story. (2) The Grail King can also walk in Wauchier, Il. 20100 ff. (Pot- 
vin, III, 367). The coincidence may be explained as accidental, since the devel- 
opment of the first matter out of the passages in the Queste and Estoire is not 
an unnatural one, and the latter accords with what is said elsewhere of Pelles. 
Nevertheless, I should not be surprised if this author were really borrowing from 
Wauchier in the first of these two points. Brugger’s argument, cited in a pre- 
vious note, makes it probable that Wauchier’s continuation may have been 
written very shortly after Chrétien’s Perceval. I am not sure, indeed, that the 
episode of the Black Hand which Gawain sees extinguishing the light in the 
chapel, ll. 19913 ff. (Potvin, III, 360),—cf., too, Perceval’s adventure at the 
same place, ll. 34434 ff. (Potvin, V, 133 ff.)—did not suggest the bodiless hand 
which appears to Gawain and Hector in the dilapidated chapel, Queste, VI, 108. 
Heinzel, pp. 30f. of his Grail treatise, in discussing the Dolorous Stroke, sug- 
gests that Wauchier is imitating the Estoire (Grand St. Graal). There is no 
convincing proof, however, that the reverse is not true. I believe with Brugger, 
Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Litt., XXXI, 126, moreover, that Wauchier invented Perceval’s 
sister. In my opinion, however, the author of the Queste derived her directly 
from Wauchier, not from the Perlesvaus, as is Brugger’s view, ibid., XXXVI, 64. 

It is to be noted that all the Lancelot passages resemble Wauchier, as 
against Chrétien, in having only one king at the Grail Castle. In her Sir 
Gawain at the Grail Castle, pp. 73 £. (London, 1903), Miss J. L. Weston says 
that MS. 794 (Bibl. Nat.) describes Wauchier’s Black Hand at the chapel as 
holding a bridle. Even if this is correct, however, it would be, no doubt, merely 
a contamination with the Queste, VI, 108, where this feature is in place (as it is 
not in Wauchier’s narrative), its allegorical significance being, indeed, adequately 
explained, VI, 114 ff. Neither Potvin’s (Mons) MS. of Wauchier nor MS. 
12576 (Bibl. Nat.), followed by Miss Weston in the little book just mentioned, 
contain any such feature. 

78 Miss Weston, Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac, p. 141, note, takes V, 
105 ff., as in its present form worked over by the author of the Queste, but the 
divergences we have pointed out are too great. 
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and predestined to a divine mission is such a conception possible.”® 
Heroes are often the sons of heroes and oftener than not they are 
illegitimate, but the character and mission of the child are pre- 
ordained only in the case of Christ and Galahad.® It is not the 
sinful Lancelot, however, who supplies the spiritual strain in the 
conception of Galahad, but rather the Grail Kings of his mother’s 
line. For the rest, of course, there are secular elements in the 
story. In fiction, as in actual life, a girl’s nurse had already been 
frequently the intermediary in bringing about the cohabitation of 
lovers, and the deception of the hero by the substitution of one 
woman for another was, of course, also no new idea.*! The total 
result of the naive combination of these various elements is that we 
have in our Lancelot episode an essentially profane, though se- 
riously meant parody of the story of the conception of Christ, to 
which Zola’s parody on the Fall of Man in his “ La Faute de l’Abbé 
Mouret” furnishes the nearest analogue of later times that I can 
think of... The latter, however, shows, of course, the self-conscious 
art of a modern. 

Essential differences between the present episode and that of 
Gawain’s visit to Corbenic, Lancelot, IV, 339 ff., prove that the two 
were by different authors. (1) In the latter Gawain is received (p. 
343) by the Maimed King, who is borne into the hall by attendants. 
No mention is made of Pelles, who in the Vulgate cycle is generally 

79In the legends of all ages we have, of course, prophesies that such and 
such a hero will spring from a particular line—similarly, in Robert de Borron’s 
Joseph the celestial voice foretells that the third Grail-keeper is to spring from 
Hebron’s line. These cases, however, are obviously different from the pres- 
ent one. 

80 In a recent article in Modern Language Notes, XXXIII, 129 ff. (1918), I 
have adduced other unmistakable evidence as to the relation of the Galahad 
story to that of Christ. I should add to my references there Robert de Borron’s 
Merlin, which is also modelled on the story of Christ. 

81 For this motif, cf. A. C. Lee, The Decameron; its Sources and Analogues, 
104 ff. (London, 1909)—in these stories, it is true, combined with other motifs. 
Similar, except for the duration of the connection between the man and the 
woman, is the group of stories discussed by P. Arfert, Das Motiv von der unter- 
schobenen Braut, Rostock diss., 1897. The story of Galahad’s conception re- 
sembles that of Arthur’s, in that in each case one of the parties to the cohabita- 


tion is deceive? as to the identity of the other through the exercise of magical 
influences on the part of a third person. 
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identified with the Fisher King.8* In the episode of Lancelot’s 
visit conditions are just reversed: Pelles, who is not maimed, re- 
ceives Gawain (p. 107), and no mention is made of the Maimed 
King. The conception of the Lord of the Grail Castle is thus 
completely at variance in the two instances. (2) The whole tone 
of the two passages is different. The Gawain episode retains much 
of the impressive solemnity of the Grail visions of the Queste, to 
say nothing of Chrétien’s original description of the Grail proces- 
sion.** In the Lancelot episode, on the contrary, we move on the 
plane of the secular romances, and, for the most part, are brought 
down to the level of the actual life of the feudal ages. In con- 
formity with this general difference, we have in the Gawain episode 
description almost exclusively, whereas in the Lancelot episode the 
solemnity of the occasion is lowered by the frequent dialogue. 

On the other hand, the author of the description of Lancelot’s 
adventures at Corbenic evidently had before him the description of 
Gawain’s adventures at the same place. It does not make so much 
difference, perhaps, that we have in the latter direct allusions to the 
former, p. 107, ll. 39 ff., where Lancelot is said to have seen the 
same dove as Gawain, and p. 108, 1. 28, where Pelles says to Lance- 
lot, after observing with gratification how he had bowed his head 
in the presence of the Grail, that he had feared that God’s grace 
would fail him, as it had done Gawain the other day (i. e., on his 
recent visit to Corbenic). Such allusions might well be scribal 
insertions. Furthermore, as I have already remarked, the incident 
of the girl who suffers torture in the strange bath and whom Lan- 
celot delivers, though Gawain fails to do so, would seem to be a 
later interpolation by the author of the Lancelot episode, inasmuch 
as it has no discernible object save the exaltation of Lancelot.** 

82] have discussed all these matters in Modern Philology, XV (1918). 
The omission of the allegorical vision of Arthur’s war with Mordred in Lance- 
lot’s visit is another difference, but this might be explained from the fact that 
Lancelot is brought to Corbenic, merely to beget Galahad. Pelles’s daughter, 
like her father, is not mentioned in the episode of Gawain’s visit. 

83 Cf. his Perceval, 3182 ff. As I have already remarked above, the differ- 
ence between the accounts of Gawain’s and Lancelot’s respective visits to the 


Grail castle is due largely to the use of Chrétien’s Perceval on the part of the 
author of the former. 


84In the Gawain episode the tomb adventure precedes the adventure of the 
girl in the tub; in the Lancelot episode it is just the reverse. 
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There are, however, important features which the author of the 
later episode (Lancelot’s) must have borrowed from the former. 
(1) In both the Grail Castle is in a valley and surrounded by water 
(apparently, not merely, that of a moat).8° (2) In the Lancelot 
episode, as in that of Gawain, just before the hero enters the Grail 
Castle, he has a tomb adventure. The author of the former, it is 
true, has changed completely the character of this adventure. It 
is the adventure of Chanaan’s burning tomb (derived from the 
Estoire, 1, 265 ff.) that Gawain is confronted with, whereas Lan- 
celot has to cope with a fire-spitting serpent that haunts a tomb 
whose lid only Lancelot can lift.** (3) Both have the feature of 
the dove with the censer in its beak first appearing and filling the 
room with sweet odors and then flying into a room whence a damsel 
(Pelles’s daughter) later issues, bearing the Grail. The author 
of the Lancelot episode here again alters the earlier account some- 
what. In the earlier account the dove enters a room by the door, 
not the window, and it is not entirely clear, as in the Lancelot epi- 
sode, that this room is the hall in which the hero is standing. Nev- 
ertheless, in both the people kneel when the dove flies in, and after 
its exit they lay the tables and remain seated in silence and prayer. 

In the original form of the Queste there must have been some 
account of the circumstances under which Lancelot begot Galahad, 
but whatever it was, it was dropped from that branch, when the 
story of Galahad’s conception which we have been discussing was 
inserted in the Lancelot. The same redactor was, doubtless, re- 
sponsible for both the omission and the insertion. 


139-142. 

Bohort’s first visit to Corbenic. We have already discussed in 
this article one adventure of Bohort’s, which was a late expansion, 
viz., his affair with Brangoire’s daughter. There is still other evi- 
dence to prove that Bohort did not originally occupy anything like 


85 The Lancelot episode speaks of the Grail Castle as “ petit” (p. 105). Not 
so its Gawain counterpart. Like the Estoire, I, 289, et passim, both sometimes 
call the Grail Castle the “ Palais Auentureus,” a term which is not employed 
in the Queste. 

86 This adventure is not alluded to elsewhere in the cycle. Unlike Gawain’s 
tomb adventure, IV, 339 ff., it occurs at Corbenic, not some distance away. 
Moreover, it is not separated from the tub adventure by any intervening mate- 
rial, as is the case with Gawain’s tomb adventure. 
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so large a part in the primitive Lancelot as in our extant MSS. of 
that romance. The present episode, too, dealing, as it does, with 
Grail matters, is certainly a later addition, and, I believe, is from 
the same hand as IV, 267 ff. It is, therefore, by a different author 
from the visits of Gawain and Lancelot to Corbenic, which we have 
already considered. It is to be observed that there was no adequate 
reason for bringing Bohort to the Grail Castle in the Lancelot.8* 
We have seen that there were such reasons in the case of Gawain 
and Lancelot. But Bohort in the Queste, VI, 187 ff., had been 
there with Galahad in the culmination of the latter’s quest, and in 
the marks of spiritual favor which he had received on that occasion 
had only fallen short of Galahad himself. Yet here in the Lance- 
lot he makes two earlier visits to Corbenic (the present one and, 
again, V, 294 ff.), which have not a trace of the mystic flavor of 
his crowning experience in the Queste passage just cited. Indeed, 
if taken seriously, they spoil the effect of the Queste passage. 
Nothing could be more banal than this episode, IV, 139 ff. Briefly, 
Bohort acts as champion in restoring to her estates a vassal of 
Pelles, the Lady of Galvoie. A knight, named Mariales, had de- 
prived her of these estates. The incident is one of the common- 
places of Arthurian romance, and Pelles, who presides over the 
combat and feasts the victor afterwards, plays the part of an ordi- 
nary feudal overlord. There is not a particle of mystery about 
him or his castle, except that, retaining a sense of elementary de- 
cency, the writer had to allow the Grail procession to pass through 
the hall, whilst the inmates of the castle and their quest were at 
dinner, “si furent maintenant lez tables raemplies de toutes les 
bones viandes del monde.” He dismisses it, however, in very few 
words. 

The author knew the description of Lancelot’s visit to Corbenic, 
V, 105 ff. Pelles’s daughter, who acts the part of a good hostess, 
puts Bohort, “en une cambre deles le pauellon ou Lancelos auoit 
occis le serpent” (a reference to V, 106), and (p. 142) reproaches 


87 At first blush, it might appear that the object was to maintain the trinity 
of visitors who are admitted to the secrets of the Grail in the Queste. But, as 
a matter of fact, the trinity would not be the same, for in the Queste the three 
knights were Galahad, Perceval and Bohort, here Gawain, Lancelot, Bohort. 
Moreover, in the Lancelot Bohort is granted two visits. 
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her father as having been responsible for the loss of her virginity, 
which prevents her from acting any longer as the Grail damsel.** 

After leaving Corbenic, Bohort stops (p. 142) with a hermit 
who has known Bohort’s father. The hermit tells (p. 144) the 
son of his father’s exploit in slaying King Cerses,*® when the latter 
ambushed him as he (the elder Bohort) was returning from 
Arthur’s coronation. Bohort’s father had a church erected on the 
spot and endowed it. He allowed the hermit to live there. 

This episode, in its main features, is found also in the Vulgate 
Merlin, Il, 246 ff. Here the slain king is called Amans, not Cerses, 
and Bohort is the slayer. Bohort founds an “ ospital” on the spot, 
where services are to be held for Amans’s soul. The passage in the 
Vulgate Merlin, however, is probably a mere amplification of the 
present one. 

When it turns out later (p. 146) that Bohort was unaware that 
he had been at the Grail Castle, this, like the accompanying re- 
proaches of the damsel, is taken from Chrétien’s Perceval, ll. 35.40 ff. 
147. 

The story of Gawain’s adventures broken off, IV, 349, is now 
resumed. Gawain leaves the hermit who had expounded to him 
the allegorical vision he had had at Corbenic concerning the wars 
which Arthur was destined to wage against Lancelot and Mordred. 
Here (p. 147) Gawain is sad over the prediction of his own death, 
which is implied in the hermit’s interpretation of the vision (IV, 
348 f.). The reference (p. 147), of course, is to Gawain’s end, 
as there predicted and as related in the Mort Artu, VI, 365f. The 
author of the present passage evidently knew the Mort Artu. 

88 This is the first explicit mention of the fact that the Grail attendant 
should be a virgin, but, of course, the whole conception of the Grail required 
this. When Sommer, VI, 141, note 2, identifies the successor of Pelles’s daughter 
in this office as Perceval’s sister, this is an unwarranted conception. In the 
Queste, VI, 180, when Lancelot visits Corbenic, only a priest (Christ?) is with 
the Grail in the Grail chamber. On the visit of Galahad, Bohort and Perceval, 
VI, 180, four angels attend it, and later (p. 190) Christ is seen with it. In 
the Estoire del Saint Graal, I, 75, three men (Anacoron, Manaches, Lucans) are 
the bearers of the Grail. The Grail damsel of the Lancelot is, of course, derived 
from Chrétien’s Perceval, 3182 ff. 

8° The name is taken, doubtless, from the Roman de Troie, Il. 6854, 6857, 
et passim (edited by L. Constans, 6 vols., Paris, 1904-1912. Société des An- 


ciens Textes Francais). The spelling is there “Serses” (for “ Xerxes”), as 
also in the Lancelot, V, 338 f., and he is king of Aethiopia. 
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148-154. 

This passage takes up again Lancelot’s adventure with the 
knights and ladies whom he found carolling around the four pines 
in the Forest Perdue (V, 123), in the middle of which there was a 
chair. He had joined the company and fallen under the enchant- 
ment of the carolling, as they all sang in Scotch a song concerning 
Guinevere. Here (pp. 148f.) Lancelot delivers his companions 
from the spell they are under, and the origin of the enchantments 
is then told. A wise clerk, brother of Lancelot’s father, had estab- 
lished the carols in order to win the favor of a girl, who, in wit- 
nessing carols on this spot not long before Arthur’s wedding, had 
expressed the desire that they might be perpetual. As it was, only 
the best and handsomest knight in the world could undo the spell. 
The same clerk invented a set of self-playing chessmen, which no 
one could defeat except the most gracious and beloved of all 
knights. The chessmen were of silver and gold, respectively. If 
any one began the play on one side of the board, the other side 
played automatically against him. Lancelot achieves this adven- 
ture, too. 

These feats of the clerk (there called Guinebaut) appear also 
in the Vulgate Merlin, II, 245 ff., and if that were the source of 
the present passage, we should have in this instance an interpola- 
tion, but there is no reason to doubt that the Vulgate Merlin is the 
borrower here, as it usually is.°° In the Bohort-Amans episode, 
which in the Vulgate Merlin, as in the Lancelot, comes next to the 
present adventure, we have, as said above, a borrowing from the 
Lancelot, and the same thing is true, no doubt, of the present epi- 
sode. In the carol episode in both, too, and nowhere else, save in 
the Dutch poem derived from the Lancelot, we have the combina- 
tion of the two feats of the clerk, viz., the enchantment of the carols 
and the self-playing chess board. According to the general custom 
of the Vulgate Merlin, the unnamed clerk of the Lancelot receives 
a name, Guinebaut. 

90 Sommer’s assumption, V, 149, note 2, that the Lancelot and Livre d’Artus 
drew the episode from a common source is not supported by any evidence. The 
Vulgate Merlin, as a whole, is universally acknowledged to be later than the 


Lancelot, but the MSS. of the latter might be, of course, interpolated from the 
former. 
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The source of the enchanted carols is, in all probability, the 
Meraugis de Portlesguez, 3674 ff., 4334 ff. That of the chess-board 
motif is less certain and requires some discussion. 

There are also self-playing chess-board incidents in the follow- 
ing romances: 

1. Wauchier de Denain’s continuation of Chrétien’s Perceval, 
22442 ff. (Potvin, IV, 78 ff.). 

2. Didot-Perceval. Cf., Miss J. L. Weston’s Legend of Sir 
Perceval, Il, 31 ff. (London, 1909). 

3. The Welsh tale, Peredur. Cf., J. Loth, Les Mabinogion, 
Il, 114 ff. (Paris, 1913). 

4. The Dutch poem, Roman van Lancelot, ll. 18391 ff. (edited 
by W. J. A. Jonckbloet. The Hague, 1846). 

No. 4 need not detain us, for it is a mere metrical paraphrase 
of the passage in the Lancelot. 

No. 3 is, no doubt, taken from number 1. So, too, is number 
2, in all probability.** 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 connect Perceval’s chess-board adventure with 
a marvellous white stag incident, not included in the Lancelot, nor 
in its derivative, the Dutch poem. In her discussion of the rela- 
tions of these three versions to one another Miss M. R. Williams, 
Essai sur la composition du roman gallois de Peredur (Paris, 
1910), disputes the dependence of No. 3 on No. 1; but her views 
about the relations of the Peredur, in general, to the Old French 
Perceval (Conte del Graal) are certainly erroneous.** The former 


81 This results conclusively from W. Hoffmann’s discussion of the incident 
in his Die Quellen des Didot Perceval, 48 ff. (Halle, 1905). Brugger expresses 
the same conviction, Zs. f. frz. Spr. u. Litt., XXIX, 70 (1906). Miss Weston 
devotes Chapter IV of her Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. Il, to the episode, and 
concludes, as she does in virtually all such cases, that Nos. 1 and 2 draw from 
a common lost source. 

In the narrative of Gawain’s visit to the Grail Castle in the Perlesvaus, p. 
89, we have, also, a self-playing chessboard, the chessmen being of gold and 
silver, respectively. Gawain tries the game twice, but is beaten both times. 
Wauchier is, doubtless, here the source of the Perlesvaus. 

92.On this subject see particularly R. Thurneysen’s refutation of her argu- 
ment in the Zs. f. celtische Philologie, VIII, 185 ff. (1912). Cf., also, E. 
Brugger, Herrig’s Archiv, CXXV, 450 ff. (1910), W. A. Nitze, Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, XXV, 246ff. (1910), and W. Golther, Literaturblatt fiir ger- 
manische und romanische Philologie, August-September, 1910, cols. 286 f. 
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is undoubtedly dependent on the latter, in this episode as in the 
story asa whole. Miss Williams does not seem to be aware of the 
version in the Lancelot (and Dutch poem). 

What is the relation here of the Lancelot (V, 151 ff.) to Nos. 
1 and 2? There is no such close resembiance of the Lancelot to 
either as exists between the two versions themselves, which differ 
only in detail. Apart from the fact that Lancelot is in the passage 
under discussion the hero, and not Perceval, as in Nos. 1 and 2, the 
whole setting and connections of the story are totally different. 
They have virtually nothing in common save the central motif of 
the self-playing chessmen, so that it is impossible to decide positively 
which borrowed from which, or whether the versions descend from 
a common source. Only it is to be remarked that Perceval loses 
the match witk the automatic chessmen, whereas Lancelot wins. 
Now, it does not seem likely that Wauchier and the author of the 
Didot-Perceval would have made their hero fail where a previous 
hero had won, and this would point to the priority of the Perceval 
version. Considering this circumstance together with the more 
original effect of the adventures in the Perceval versions, it is prob- 
able that V, 151 ff., is secondary.** 

The sequel to the chess-board incident (7. ¢., the account of how 
the board is delivered to Guinevere) is to be found, V, 188 ff. 

156. 

Calles’s nephew throws Lancelot into a well fuli of serpents and 
vermin. In his lament over his misfortune, Lancelot says that 
Bohort would lose by his death, for he (Lancelot) had intended to 
crown him. 

This is probably a reminiscence of the Mort Artu, VI, 315 f., 
where Lancelot actually has Bohort crowned king of Benoic. The 
same thing is doubtless true of V, 377, where Lancelot offers to 
make Bohort king of Gannes, but he declines. 


QI. 
Lancelot’s adventures (which include the visit to Corbenic), it 


93 The relative date of Wauchier and the Lancelot is hard to settle. See, 
however, what I have said on the subject above, p. 367, note 77. My conclusion 
in the present instance accords with the conclusion to which I was inclined in 
the previous case. These slight bits of evidence tend to show that Wauchier 
was the earlier of the two. 
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is said here, were recorded in a separate book, which was found in 
Arthur’s chest, after he was wounded at the battle of Salisbury, “ si 
comme cils contes le deuisera cha auant.” This is a clear reference 
to Arthur’s last battle in the Mort Artu, VI, 365 ff. 

192. 

On Lancelot’s return to court after a long series of adventures, 
when he had been the object of a quest on the part of Gawain and 
other knights, Arthur inquires how many knights of the Round 
Table Lancelot had struck down with his own hand in the tourney 
that was the final incident of the quest. This is doubtless imitated 
from the inquiry to the same effect which Arthur addresses to 
Gawain in the Mort Artu, VI, 204 (beginning of that branch), at 
the end of the quest for the Holy Grail. Lancelot answers, sixty- 
four, Gawain eighteen. 

On hearing of Lancelot’s exploits, Arthur declares that he 
(Lancelot) had added more honor to the Round Table than all the 
other knights put together. This praise excited the ill-will of the 
knights towards Lancelot, but they were afraid to display it openly, 
“deuant ce que li mesfais de lui & de la royne fu proues, quant il 
furent trouue ensemble nu a nu par Agrauain.”—This refers to the 
Mort Artu, V1,274 f., where Agravain catches Lancelot and Guine- 
vere in bed together. 


193. 

Guinevere deplores the fact that Lancelot, owing to his sin with 
her, could not achieve the quest of the HolyGrail. This, of course, 
pre-supposes the Queste. ' 

217-218. 

With the aid of one of her damsels Morgan Le Fay lures Lan- 
celot into her power and imprisons him. One day, looking out of 
his prison window, he observed a man painting on a wall the his- 
tory of Aeneas. Lancelot thought that it would be a solace to him 
in his captivity if he should depict on his prison walls in a similar 
manner the incidents of his own career, including, of course, his 
love affair with the Queen. He does this. Morgan says that she 
will manage to get Arthur there, so that he may see these pictures 
and know the truth about Lancelot’s relations with Guinevere. 
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This is fulfilled in the Mort Artu, VI, 236ff. The passage, as we 
shall see later, is, no doubt, by the author of the Mort Artu. It 
was probably suggested by IV, 140f., where for the first time in 
our romance Arthur’s attention is called to Guinevere’s infidelity 
(with Lancelot). This is done through a trick of one of Morgan’s 
damsels. 


231-235. 

The story of the Abbaye de la Petite Aumosne. 

Lancelot had rescued Lionel from imprisonment—the conse- 
quence of a Potiphar’s wife incident, in which the latter had played 
the part of Joseph. Then it is said: 


“Si cheuaucha Lancelot atout Lyonel tant quil uindrent a la 
nuit obscure en vne abbaye qui seoit en vne ualee & estoit cele ab- 
baye apelee Celique, si estoit en la marche d’Escoche par deuers 
soleil couchant. Et dist li conte que cele abbaye auoit en sornon 
la petite aumosne, et le raison pourcoi elle fu ensi apelee vous 
dirai, quar bien fait a amenteuoir en conte” (p. 231). 


The story of how the abbey got its nickname is told then (in sub- 
stance) as follows: 

The name was given it by Heliser,°* a Scotch King. Heliser 
had been converted to Christianity by “Joseph d’Arimachie, qui 
uint en la Grant Bertaigne par le commandement Nostre Seignor” 
(p. 232). He was so pious, in fact, that he gave up his kingdom 
and became a beggar. From this abbey he received such small 
alms that he gave it the above-mentioned nickname. 

We do not hear of this abbey in the other branches of the cycle, 
and only the mention of Joseph of Arimathea and his conversion of 
Great Britain, as quoted above, connects the passage, as I have out- 
lined it, with the Estoire del Saint Graal. But we have besides, as 
a part of the story, a description, in the style of the Saints’ Lives, of 
the wanderings of King Heliser in the guise of a beggar, and of 
how he and his son, Lenuarlet, after the latter had discovered him 
at Celique, came upon a beautiful ship in a river, on their journey 
homewards. 


94 The name, Heliser, in this episode was probably adopted from the son 
of Pelles in the Queste, VI, 102, et passim, whose name appears in the MSS. as 
Helyser, Eliezer, etc. On the source of this name in the Queste, cf. my article 
in Modern Language Notes, XXXIII, 133 (1918). 
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“Et quant il [= Heliser] fu uenus iusques la [where the ship 
had come to the bank], si regarde au bort de la nef lettres qui 
estoient embrieuees, mez del brief et des grans meruelles qui en la 
nef estoient ne parole mie yci endroit li contes deuant ce que li liures 
sera atornes a conter les grans auentures du Saint Graal” (p. 234). 


This is, of course, Solomon’s ship, which is described in the 
Estoire, 1, 120ff., and, also, in a closely related passage of the 
Queste, VI, 144 ff. The author of the Petite Aumosne episode, 
doubtless, knew both descriptions, but he alludes here to a future 
description, which must, accordingly, be the one in the Queste. 
There Galahad, Perceval and Bohort, coming to Solomon’s ship, 
which is drawn up to the shore of a desert island in the sea, “ re- 
gardent al bort de la neif si i voient lettres escrites qui disoient vne 
moult espoentable parole & douteuse a ceus qui i voloient entrer” 
(p.144). The inscription is then recited and, pp. 145 ff., the beauty 
of the ship and the remarkable objects it contained are described. 
237. 

Bohort is said to be “estrais de la haute lignie au roy David.” 
He was Lancelot’s double first cousin and so had the same ancestry. 
I will, therefore, refer the reader to my remarks on Lancelot’s an- 
cestry above, in connection with III, 13. 


243-248. 

Gawain, Lionel and Bohort have finally discovered Lancelot 
after a long quest, but the same night Lancelot’s grandfather—also, 
named Lancelot—warned him in a dream to seek an adventure in 
the Perilous Forest. He rises early and steals away from his com- 
panions on this errand. The adventure then follows. He comes 
upon the tomb of his grandfather, whom a cousin, unjustly jealous, 
has slain. The whole story, with the marvels of the boiling foun- 
tain (into which the slain man’s head had fallen) and the bleeding 
tomb (in which his headless body lay), is found in the Estoire del 
Saint Graal, I, 294ff., just as here. The marvel of the boiling 
fountain, it is said there (1, 295), will last until Galahad arrives (V, 


245, ‘until the best knight in the world arrives”’), and so we find in 


the Queste, VI, 185, Galahad achieving the adventure. On the 
other hand, the adventure of the bleeding tomb and its guardian 
lions, says the Estoire, I, 296, will be accomplished by Lancelot, and 
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we find this prediction fulfilled in the present passage, V, 244 f., 
where Lancelot kills the lions. It should be explained that, accord- 
ing to the Estoire, I, 295 f., two lions who had wounded each other 
in fighting had been accidentally cured by drops of blood from the 
bleeding tomb, and, after that, took it upon themselves to keep 
watch over the tomb, alternately, without cessation and allow no 
one to approach it. In the Queste (VI, 97) there is only one brief 
reference to the present passage (Lancelot’s adventure with the 
boiling fountain and the lions), and that is very likely an inter- 
polation. 

The two passages, Estoire, I, 294 ff., and Lancelot, V, 243 ff., 
are so mutually dependent that the conclusion that they are from 
the same pen seems inevitable. The only discrepancy is in the 
statement of the Lancelot, V, 246, that the elder Lancelot was king 
of the “ Terre Blance, qui marchist a la Terre Foraine,” and lived 
in the “ Blance Garde.” There is nothing of this in the Estoire, I, 
293, where it is merely said that he came to Great Britain from 
Gaul (his father’s kingdom) and “ prinst a feme la fille au roy 
d’Irlande si ot la terre qui ot este a son pere & en fu rois ”—further- 
more (p. 294), that the lady with whom he was wrongfully sus- 
pected of being intimate lived near his city in a “ chastel de Bele 
Garde.” The name “Bele Garde” (which is the same as that of 
the Dolerouse Tour, after Lancelot conquered it, IV, 139) may 
have given rise to the “ Blance Garde”’ and “ Blance Terre” of the 
Lancelot. Such a discrepancy is not entirely incompatible with 
common authorship, however, as the writer may have added new 
details in the later (Lancelot) passage. 

The story of the grave of the elder Lancelot seems modelled on 
that of Symeu’s grave. I believe that the author of the present 
passage added to the account of the boiling fountain, near the end 
of ihe Estoire, the account of the tomb of the elder Lancelot which 
concludes that branch. His purpose in introducing into the Estoire 
and Lancelot the new adventure was, of course, to add fresh laurels 
to Lancelot’s wreath. 


249. 
Just after the above adventure a squire whom Lancelot had 
saved from a bear is conducting him to two tents in the forest for 
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shelter. On the way thither they see in the moonlight a white stag 
conducted peacefully by four lions. Lancelot says that he will 
never leave the forest until he knows the truth of the miracle. Lan- 
celot sees the same animals again, p. 277, and so does Mordred, 
who is with him. Later (pp. 279 f.), he asks a hermit for an ex- 
planation of the miracle, but the hermit replies that only “li boins 
cheualiers qui de bonte at de cheualerie passera tous lez terriens 
cheualiers”’ (p. 280), «. e., Galahad, will be able to comprehend and 
achieve this adventure. 

Here again we have an adventure which is known to both the 
Estoire del Saint Graal (1, 257 ff.), and the Queste (VI, 166 ff.). 
The expression just quoted, however, refers to the future, and 
hence to the Oueste, VI, 166 ff., where Galahad, Perceval and Bo- 
hort come upon the stag and the four lions in the forest. These 
animals there undergo transformations in the chapel of a hermitage 
in the forest. As it turns out, the stag represents Christ and the 
four lions represent the four evangelists. 

The Estoire, 1, 260, refers directly to V, 249, 277. Joseph, 
having explained to Alain and Peter why the stag symbolizes Christ, 
adds: 


“& encore vous dira’ ie vne autre cose moult meruelleuse dont 
vous uous deues moult esioir. Car tout ausi comme Nostre Sires 
nous est par uostre boineurte aparu en tel fourme, tout ausi sapara 
il par tans a vn roy qui serra apeles Artus & a .ij. chaitis dont li 
vns aura non Mordret & li autres Lancelos.” 


As a matter of fact, however, it is nowhere related that Arthur saw 
these mystic animals.®*® 


95In the Queste, VI, 166, it is said that Perceval had seen the stag (which 
here and in the Estoire is white) and lions “autres fois.” Sommer, ibid., note 
9, calls attention to’ the Lancelot passage where Lancelot and Mordred saw 
them, but remarks, “as far as I can remember neither there nor in La Queste, 
etc., has any mention been made that Perceval saw the miracle.” I think it 
very likely that the author of the Queste had in mind the white stag incident 
in Wauchier’s continuation to Chrétien’s Perceval, ll. 22560 ff., Potvin, IV, 82 ff. 
The similar incident of the Didot-Perceval (cf. Miss J. L. Weston’s Legend of 
Sir Perceval, Il, 33 ff.) is, I believe, adopted from Wauchier. There is nothing 
allegorical, however, about the stag either in Wauchier or in the Didot-Perceval. 

I have already suggested above, p. 368, note 77, that the bodiless hand which 
is thrust into the chapel, Queste, VI, 108, is imitated from the Black Hand and 
chapel episode of Wauchier, 19913 ff. (Potvin, III, 360f.). 
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277-279. , 

The repetition of the incident of the stag and lions, with the 
hermit’s interpretation of the vision, has just been discussed in con- 
nection with V, 249. 


284-285. 
Lancelot and Mordred come to a rich tomb in the woods and an 
extremely old, though still active, priest is praying before it. The 


priest salutes them as the most unfortunate knights he had ever 
heard of. Mordred, of all men, is destined to do most harm: 


“quar par toi sera mis a destruction la grant hautesce de la 
Table Roonde, et par toi morra li plus preudoms que on sache, qui 
tes peres est, et tu morras par sa main. Ensi sera mors li peres 
par le fil & li fils par le pere” (p. 284). 


He goes on to tell Mordred that his true father is not Loth, King 
of Orcanie, as he thought, but another and more powerful king 
(i. e., Arthur). Arthur, though not explicitly named here in the 
priest’s address to Mordred, is so named in the scroll (p. 285) which 
Mordred found in his hand after his death. According to the 
priest, the night Mordred was begotten, his (Mordred’s) father 
dreamed that there issued from him (the father) a serpent that 
burned all his land and killed all his men. He killed this serpent, 
but was himself mortally poisoned by it. (Cf. Gawain’s similar 
allegorical vision of these events, IV, 345—essentially the same as 
the present, but more elaborate). Mordred’s father had an image 
of this serpent painted in the church of St. Stephen in Camelot, in 
order to keep him in mind of his dream. This image is also spoken 
of, V, 319, 334, in references to the present passage (Lancelot 
observed it there and recalled the priest’s prophecy about the evil 
Mordred would work). This invention suggests the same hand 
as that of Lancelot’s painting on the walls his intrigue with the 
Queen. Cf. Lancelot, V, 217 ff., and Mort Artu, VI, 236 ff. 

We find this conception that Mordred was the offspring of 
incest, of course, in the Mort Artu, viz., in three passages, VI, 325, 
349, 377.—In VI, 325, Guinevere, being urged by the barons to 
marry Mordred, who has spread the false news that Arthur is dead, 
tells Labor, a lord who is faithful to her, that Mordred is really 
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Arthur’s son.—In VI, 349, when Arthur hears of Mordred’s per- 
fidy in trying to seize his kingdom and his queen, he exclaims: 


“Ha! Mordret, ore me fais tu connoistre que tu es le serpent 
que iou vi iadis issir de mon cors qui ma terre ardoit & a moi se 
prenoit. Mais onques peres ne fist tant dun fil comme iou ferai 
de toi. Car iou tochirai a mes [ij] mains, ce sache tos li siecles. 
. . . Ceste parole oirent plusor haut home dont il sesmerueilloient 
moult. Car il sorent vraiemant par la parole que li rois auoit dite 
que Mordret estoit ses fiex.” 


This passage refers directly to V, 284 (the priest’s prophetic 
dream).—In VI, 377, when Arthur and Mordred slay each other, 
the words of the priest quoted above are repeated almost exactly: 
“Ensi ochist le pere le fil. Et li fils naura le peire a mort.” Some 
MSS. add here: “ Ensi fu la professie Merlin auerree.” But this 
conflicts with V, 284 f., and, I have no doubt, is a late insertion, 
based on the Vulgate Merlin, II, 385, where Merlin is made to fore- 
tell that Arthur and Mordred—father and son—will kill each other. 
The Merlin passage, in turn, is plainly based on the Mort Artu, VI, 
377 (just quoted), as is shown by its accompanying allegorical 
prophecy (ibid.) that Lancelot will overcome Mordred’s sons. 
This sequel to the fatal conflict between Arthur and Mordred is 
related in the Mort Artu, VI, 383 ff. 

In the scroll (p. 285), left by the hermit who predicted that 
Arthur and Mordred would kill each other, the hermit says that in 
the fight between the two, 


“i1 [Arthur] te [Mordred] ferra parmi le cors si durement que 
apres le cop passera li rais du soleill. Et ceste meruelle moustera 
Diex en toi seulement. Et lors abaissera moult li grans orguels de 
la cheualerie de la Table Roonde, quar apres cel iour ne sera nus 
qui le roy Artu uoie se ce nest en songe.” 


Similarly, in the Mort Artu, VI, 377, it is said of the last combat 
that Arthur 


“1i [Mordredj met parmi le cors le fer de son glaiue, si dist 
lestoire quapres lestors de glaiue passa parmi la plaie vns rais de 
soleil si apertement que Giflet le vit. Dont cil del pais distrent que 
ce auoit fait Nostres Sires par coros quil auoit a lui.” 


In the Introduction to the Huth Merlin, I, p. xli, Gaston Paris 
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speaks of the present passage as the earliest in which the idea that 
Mordred was Arthur’s son occurs. It is very questionable, how- 
ever, whether this invention did not in the first instance belong to 
the Mort Artu®*® and, consequently, whether the present passage is 
not based on the Mort Artu. Such a detail as the last one, just 
given, would suggest itself more or less naturally to a writer who 
was describing the combat. It would hardly have occurred to an 
interpolator, whose aim was merely to introduce the incest motif 
into the story of Arthur and Mordred. The -ery boldness of this 
conception of the incestuous birth of Mordred, which deepens so 
strikingly the tragedy of Arthur’s end, seems characteristic of the 
genius of the author of the Mort Artu. Moreover, as remarked 
above, the painting of Arthur’s allegorical vision of the serpent on 
the walls of St. Stephen’s church, which constitutes a feature of 
the present passage, seems to be the conception of the same author 
as the episode of the Lancelot, V, 217 ff., in which Lancelot depicts 
on the walls of his chamber the incidents of his amour with Guine- 
vere. But that passage is indissolubly connected with the Mort 
Artu—more specifically with the passage, VI, 236 ff., in that branch, 
where Arthur learns definitely through these pictures of the amour 
in question. The former passage has no meaning without the lat- 
ter,°* and they must be from the same pen. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that the dialogue between Mor- 
dred and the hermit ends with the former becoming enraged with 
the latter at the prediction of the evil that he (Mordred) was to do 
and slaying him. 


“Si mait Diex, fait Mordres, vous y aues menti, dans viellars, 
en auctunes coses, mais en ce que tu dis que iou tocirrai de ma main 
ne mentes vous mie.” 


96] shall return later in this article to the discussion of V, 284 ff., and V, 
217 ff. 

97 The incestuous birth of Mordred was doubtless suggested by the legend 
of Pope Gregory. See the discussion of the subject in my edition of the Mort 
Artu, p. 294. For another important contamination of the legend of Gregory 
with Arthurian romance see my edition of the Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu 
Waluuanii, pp. xli ff. (Gottingen and Baltimore, 1913). 

Both the Vulgate Merlin, II, 129 ff., and the Huth Merlin, I, 147 f., relate 
how Arthur begot Mordred upon his sister. Both passages, however, were sug- 
gested by the Mort Artu. The allusion to the subject in the Estoire, I, 280f., is 
also from that source. 
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Mordred commits this crime before the hermit can utter a similar 
prophecy with respect to Lancelot’s future. 


294-303. 

Just after the episode of the tournament of Peningue had been 
concluded, Bohort has an adventure (pp. 292-294), in which he 
rescues the son and daughter of the King of the Hundred Knights 
—a participant, it will be remembered, in the tournament, just men- 
tioned. Then he comes to Corbenic for the second time. Pelles 
here plays the part of an ordinary feudal lord, as he did in Bohort’s 
previous visit to Corbenic, V, 139 ff., and he is no longer exclusively 
bound to the Grail Castle. He goes frequently to Arthur’s court 
to inquire concerning Lancelot (p. 296). 

The whole episode, in general, presupposes, of course, the 
Queste, but we have large specific use of that branch, and in some 
degree, of the Estoire del Saint Graal. Bohort sees in the Grail 
procession (p. 301) at Corbenic the bleeding lance or “lance uen- 
geresse,’ which had not so appeared on the occasion of Gawain’s 
and Lancelot’s visits. The writer has in mind here the Oueste, VI, 
180 ff., where Galahad, Perceval and Bohort see the bleeding lance 
on their visit to Corbenic (especially p. 189). The rich chair and 
the old man (here bearer of the lance) are drawn from the same 
source. When this old man, in answer to Bohort’s question about 
the lance, says “ne saues que ce est a dire ne ne saures deuant chou 
que li perilleus sieges de la Table Roonde auera trouue son mais- 
tre,” he is referring, of course, to the Queste, V1, 8, where Galahad 
accomplishes that adventure.®* 

The description (p. 302) of how Bohort sees at Corbenic the 
Grail Table with the four spindles on it and the Grail covered with 
samite, whilst a man in the garb of a bishop kneels before it, is also 
based primarily on the Queste, VI, 189 ff., the man in bishop’s robes 
in the latter being Joseph, whom four angels had brought down 
from heaven to act as’priest at the Grail Table. The spindles, it is 
true, are not found on the Grail Table either in the Queste or the 
Estoire, but the idea of these spindles is, of course, taken from the 
description of the three spindles of Solomon’s ship in the Estoire, 
I, 124 ff., or, possibly, from the shortened description of the same 


98 He probably knew, also, the passages in the Estoire, I, 33 ff., 79 ff., about 
the bleeding lance. 
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articles in the Queste, VI, 151 ff., which is, itself, derived from the 
Estoire, 1, 124 ff. Their number is changed here, so as to corre- 
spond to the number of the angels in the Queste, VI, 189. 

Among Bohort’s visions at Corbenic is one of a man with two 
snakes around his neck, who is seated in the chair of gold, men- 
tioned above, and, weeping, plays on a bejewelled harp the “lai de 
plors” (p. 300): 

“ Et en estoit li dis de Joseph d’Arimachie ensi comme il uint en 
la Grant Bretaigne que Nostre Sires fist ariuer par son uoloir. Et 
Bohort y met moult sentente, quar ce li est auis que cest vne despu- 
tisons que iadis auoit este entre Joseph d’Arimachie & Orfeu 


lencanteour®® qui le Castel des Encanteors fonda en la marce 
d’Escoce.”’°° 


The reference to Joseph’s arrival in Great Britain is, no doubt, 
to the Estoire, 1, 211 f. (Joseph’s miraculous crossing of the sea). 

Besides the Queste and the Estoire, however, the author of 
Bohort’s second visit to Corbenic used for this episode the preced- 
ing narratives of Gawain’s visit, IV, 339 ff., and Lancelot’s, V, 
106 ff. We see here for the first time in Galahad, now about two 
years old, the fruits of Brisane’s successful plot (V, 109 ff.) to 
bring Lancelot and Pelles’s daughter together, and Bohort’s alle- 
gorical vision of Arthur’s wars with Lancelot and Mordred (the 
leopard and the big serpent fighting the little ones), V, 299 f., is a 
close repetition of Gawain’s, IV, 345, and so, too, his receiving a 
wound from the flaming lance (ibid.). At the end of the episode 
we have, indeed, a curious effort to harmonize the conflicting con- 
ceptions (noted above) as to the Lord of the Grail Castle. As we 
have seen, in the account of Gawain’s visit only the (unnamed) 
Maimed King receives the visitor, in that of Lancelot’s visit, only 
Pelles. Here Pelles asks Bohort, after the latter’s adventures at 
the castle are over, whether he has seen his (Pelles’s) father, “li 

98 This is to be added to the references to the “lay of Orpheus” in Old 
French literature which G. L. Kittredge gives in the American Journal of 
Philology, VII, 180 ff. (1886). It is not mentioned, either, by Wilhelm Hertz, 
Spielmannsbuch (2d edition, Stuttgart, 1900), pp. 356ff., in his discussion of 
the theme. 

100 The man with the snakes about his neck, in speaking to Bohort (pp. 


300 f.), implies that he will be delivered by Galahad, but, as a matter of fact, 
nothing more is heard of him. 
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roys mahaignies que on apele le roy pescheor.” The term, “roy 
pescheor,” had not been employed of the Lord of the Grail Castle 
in either of the previous episodes and is due to an unfortunate’ 
recollection of Chrétien’s Perceval on the part of the author of the 
present passage. This author, moreover, had to outbid his prede- 
cessors in the description of the new visit to Corbenic, and he has 
consequently made his narrative more complicated than the pre- 
vious ones—really to its detriment. For example, before entering 
the Palais Aventureus, Bohort has to fight Brunout who has been 
rejected by Pelles’s daughter, and is jealous of Lancelot. (This 
incident, of course, in harmony with the general spirit of the epi- 
sode, reduces her to the level of ordinary life.) Similarly, the 
allegorical vision of Arthur’s wars is both preceded and followed 
by new incidents—the slaying of a lion and the “ lai des plors” fea- 
ture, respectively. Furthermore, the mystery of the Grail Castle 
is diminished by the circumstance that Bohort spends two nights 
in succession there. There is no parallel to this in any of the other 
Grail romances, either metrical or prose. 

There is no reason to doubt that we have in Bohort’s second 
visit to Corbenic another of the adventures of this hero which are 
modelled on those of Lancelot. Cf. such passages, already re- 
marked on, as his affair with Brangoire’s daughter, IV, 267 ff., his 
first visit to Corbenic, V, 139 ff. They are all, no doubt, late addi- 
tions to the Lancelot, and from the same pen. 


318. 

Lancelot returned to court, after his long absence, on Whit- 
sunday, 435, A. D.—This is imitated either from the Estoire, I, 
4 ff., where it is said that the writer came into possession of the 
Estoire in 717, A, D., or, much more likely, from the Queste, VI, 
5, where it is said that Galahad occupied the Perilous Seat in the 
year 454. The trick of dating precisely events in Arthurian ro- 
mance was probably in the first instance derived from Wace, who, 
of course, got it from Geoffrey of Monmouth. For example, ac- 
cording to Wace’s Brut, 1. 13699, Arthur was translated to Avalon 
in 642, A. D. 


101 Unfortunate, because the Queste and Lancelot generally keep Maimed 
King and Fisher King separate. I have discussed these matter. in Modern 
Philology, XV (1918). 
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319-321. 

During the great Whitsunday celebration in honor of Lance- 
lot’s return to Camelot, in the church of St. Stephen, he looks at 
the image of the serpent which Arthur had painted there to keep 
him in mind of the dream that foreshadowed Mordred’s destruc- 
tion of the Round Table. This refers back to V, 284, which we 
have already considered, and like that passage, implies, necessarily, 
knowledge of the Mort Artu. 

Brumant, Claudas’s nephew, tries to sit in the Perilous Seat of 
the Round Table, and is immediately burned up. Merlin prophe- 
sied that this would happen (p. 319). Lancelot was sitting next 
to him. A scroll which Brumant left explains the circumstances 
of his own fate and declares that Lancelot (p. 320) will not achieve 
the adventure. Arthur says (p. 321) that as soon as the destined 
knight arrives, his name will appear on the Perilous Seat. 

The author of this passage manifestly had before him the pas- 
sage in the Queste, VI, 8 ff., where Galahad occupies the Perilous 
Seat. His name, then, appears on the seat (pp. 9 f.). Our author 
also had before him here the Estoire, I, 248, where flaming hands 
carry off the burning Moys, when he endeavors to occupy the 
Perilous Seat. Observe, too, that Moys, who was being tortured 
by flames, though relieved in part by the prayers of Joseph and 
Alain, says in the Estoire, I, 262, that the flames will cease, when 
Galahad comes. The promise, however, it seems, is not redeemed, 
for he is, apparently, not mentioned in the Queste, Sommer’s refer- 
ences in his Index being erroneous. The deliverance of Moys is 
also foreshadowed in the Lancelot interpolation, IV, 176f. Here 
Symeu, speaking from the grave, tells Lancelot that his deliverance 
and that of his son, Moys, is near at hand—will come in less than 
thirty years. 


332-333- 

Gawain declares that on the “isle des merueilles”” he had found 
the “espee auentureuse,” which no man could grasp by the hilt, 
however big his hand might be, “ & de cele espee me dist uns her- 
mites que io en murroie & que li hum del mund estranges cui io 
plus eim men ocirra & en serroit acheson Mordret mun frere.” 

Gawain’s visit to the “isle des merueilles” is not related in any 
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known MS. of the Lancelot. For the rest, however, we have here 
a clear reference to the Mort Artu. In that romance Gawain was 
wounded by Lancelot (VI, 341) in their duel and dies from the 
blows on this same wound which he receives in the Roman wars 
(VI, 347 ff.). Lancelot, then, is the friend who is destined to slay 
him, but there is nothing in the Mort Artu about his using the 
“espee auentureuse,” and the blame for Gawain’s death, according 
to the narrative of that branch, cannot be laid at Mordred’s door. 


333- 

Arthur offers the throne of Orcanie to Gaheries, but he declares 
that he will not accept it until the Grail quest has been achieved. 
This refers, of course, to the Queste. As a matter of fact, Gaheries 
is never crowned King of Orcanie. 


334- 

Bohort tells Lancelot of having seen Galahad at Pelles’s castle 
(during his second visit, V, 294 ff.), and says that hermits and holy 
men testify that this child will achieve the adventures of the Holy 
Grail. Again, a reference to the Queste. Bohort keeps secret 
from the Queen, however, Lancelot’s affair with Pelles’s daughter. 
He says, too, that he likes the Queen only for Lancelot’s sake. 
These relations of Bohort to Guinevere remind one of the Mort 
Artu, V1, 244 f., and 263 f. 

The Queen here asks Lancelot why he had acted so strangely on 
Whitsunday (cf. V, 319 ff.) in the cathedral, and Lancelot ex- 
plains that he was looking at the image of the serpent on the wall 
and how the hermit had predicted (cf. V, 284) that Mordred would 
cause the destruction of Arthur and his men. Lancelot, however, 
does not tell her that Mordred was Arthur’s son, because he did not 
wish Arthur’s shame to be revealed. Thus the passage refers back 
to both V, 284, and V, 319. It conflicts, however, with the Mort 
Artu, V1, 325, where Guinevere is aware of Mordred’s true 
paternity. 

The present passage goes on to say that Guinevere, not believing 
the hermit’s prediction, did not mention it to Arthur, whence great 
evil came, for, by expelling Mordred from his court, Arthur might 
have averted the fatal conflict. All of this refers, of course, to the 
Mort Artu. 
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335: 

Arthur’s expedition to the continent against Claudas and the 
Romans may possibly owe to Wace’s Roman de Brut, ll. 10146 ff., 
the detail (p. 337) that the fighting begins in Flanders, but, in gen- 
eral, it was probably suggested, above all, by his expedition against 
Lancelot and its sequel of the Roman war,'°? in the Mort Artu, VI, 
317 ff. In the passage before us we have Arthur’s war against 
Claudas substituted for his war against Lancelot in the Mort Artu. 
After this came the Roman battle, as in the Mort Artu, VI, 345 ff., 
and the war with Frolle (V, 370 ff.), ending in Arthur’s duel with 
that character (V, 373f.). In the Mort Artu, V1, 346, the Em- 
peror of Rome avers that one of the chief objects of his conflict 
with Arthur was to avenge Frolle, “quil ochist iadis de sa main.” 
The war between Arthur and Frolle, to be sure, is not told in the 
Mort Artu, but the author of that branch did not have to learn 
about it from the Lancelot, for Wace, ll. 10341 ff., had already 
given an account of Frolle’s death at Arthur’s hands. 

In the passage before us, the war with Claudas and the war with 
the Romans are so closely united that evidently the author of the 
one is the author of the other, and if we can prove, as I believe, is 
possible, that the Roman war here is derived from the Mort Artu, 
we shall be compelled to draw the same conclusion as to the war 
with Claudas. Now, in the Lancelot the description of the Roman 
war is much more elaborate than in the Mort Artu. In the latter, 
VI, 345 ff., the episode covers only three pages, in the former, V, 
3506 ff., six pages, exclusively, besides being carried on into the con- 
tinuation of the war with Claudas that follows, the leader of the 
Romans, Pantelion, still figuring in that conflict as late as p. 369. 
In a rather curious manner the Roman war then tacitly drops out 
of the narrative. This expansion of the theme in the Lancelot is, 
of course, more likely to be secondary, and the version in the Mort 
Artu is, doubtless, the original, as far as these two versions are con- 
cerned. The fact that the Lancelot closely interweaves the episode 
with the wars of Claudas points in the same direction. I have, be- 
sides, shown in THE Romantic Review, IV, 452 ff., how the Roman 

102 For the debt of this part of the Mort Artu to Wace (in an expanded 


form) see my article “The Development of the Mort Arthur Theme in Medizval 
Romance,” the Romanic Review, IV, 452 ff. (1913). 
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war of the Mort Artu, like the whole of the portion of that romance 
in which they occur, is derived directly from Wace’s Roman de 
Brut in the (lost) expanded form which existed beyond dispute at 
the time the Mort Artu was composed. The episode of these wars 
in the Mort Artu, then, is plainly based on that lost verse chronicle 
and not on the present Lancelot passage. 

In the present passage, moreover (p. 335), Arthur hears at 
Taneborc'®* of Claudas’s preparations for war. This is the first 
mention of Taneborc in the Lancelot and the only one. The author 
of the passage took it, no doubt, from the Mort Artu, VI, 215 ff., 
where it is the scene of an important tournament; for, apart from 
this single passage, V, 335, the name occurs nowhere in the cycle, 
except in the Mort Artu. 


377: 

When Arthur wishes to give Lancelot a crown, the latter de- 
clines, but says that he will make Hector, Lionel and Bohort kings. 
Bohort says that he and Hector desire to pursue chivalry. Conse- 
quently, Lancelot gives up his plan of bestowing kingdoms on his 
companions in arms. 

This is, most probably, imitated from the Mort Artu, V1, 315 f., 
where Lancelot, on All Saints’ Day, bestows the crown of Benoyc 
on Bohort and of Gannes on Lionel. 


380. 

When the Queen discovers that Lancelot has lain with Pelles’s 
daughter, he is compelled to leave Camelot and utters a lament over 
his departure. Compare with this his farewell to Logres in the 
Mort Artu, V1, 314f., when he retires to his own country, after 
having surrendered Guinevere to Arthur on the intercession of the 
Pope.—The latter lament is, doubtless, the original of the former. 


381. 

Bohort blames the Queen for driving Lancelot from court. 
Very similar is the Mort Artu, VI, 263, where Bohort bitterly re- 
proaches her for having driven Lancelot from the court. Again, 
the Mort Artu is, no doubt, the original. 


103 Qn Tanebroc (Taneborc) in the Arthurian romances see my edition of 
the Mort Artu, pp. 271 f. 
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383. 

Perceval goes to Arthur’s court with his brother Agloval and is 
knighted (p. 385) by Arthur. One of the queen’s damsels, hitherto 
a mute, miraculously speaks and bids Perceval take a seat on the 
left of the Seat Perilous. Bohort, she says, will occupy a seat on 
the right and the Good Knight (i. ¢., Galahad) will occupy the Seat 
Perilous, itself.. She begs Perceval to remember her, when he is 
before the Holy Grail. She then foretells her own death. 

The incident of the mute damsel, who is so suddenly endowed 
with the power of utterance, is imitated from Chrétien’s Perceval, 
1015 ff., where we have a girl laughing on Perceval’s first appear- 
ance at court, although she had not laughed before for six years.'°* 
The author, however, has altered Chrétien, either under the influ- 
ence of the parallel common folk-tale motif of the girl mute who 
suddenly breaks silence, or, possibly, of St. Luke, I, 64 ff., where 
Zacharias, father of John the Baptist, having been stricken dumb 
for his disbelief in the divine message concerning his son, who is 
still in the womb, suddenly recovers his speech and prophesies the 
coming of the Messiah. 

For the rest, what is said of the Grail and the Seat Perilous 
refers, of course, to the Queste. The statement that Perceval’s 
mother died the day he went to court, p. 384, is probably also taken 
from the Queste (VI, 53). 


391. 

Hector, believing himself mortally wounded, laments that the 
Queen had driven Lancelot from court. Like Bohort’s similar 
lament, V, 381, this is probably imitated from the Mort Artu, 
VI, 263 ff. 


392-393. 
Perceval asks what is the Holy Grail. Hector replies (p. 393) : 
“Li Sainz Graus est vns vaissiaus ou Nostre Sires, Jhesu Crist, 


104Jn Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parsival, 152, 11. 120 ff. (E. Martin’s edi- 
tion, I, 53, Halle, 1900), Antenor, a mute, breaks silence at the same time that 


the girl (Cunneware) laughs. She was struck by Kai for her conduct. Wolf- 
ram remarks: 


sin rede unde ir lachen 

was gezilt mit einen sachen: 
ern wolde nimmer wort gesagn 
sine lachte diu da wart geslagn. 
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manga laignel le iour de pasques auec ses disciples a le maison 
Symon le liepreus. Et lors li conte comment Joseph d’Arimachie 
lauoit aporte ou royaume de Logres. si en a on puis veu teuls 
miracles que de la grace de lui sont repeu si hoir iusques chi. Et 
en est encore li roys Pelles repeus et toute sa maisnie. Et sera tant 
comme il seiournera en cest pais.” 


This account of the Grail and Joseph’s taking it to England 
(Logres) is derived from the Estoire del Saint Graal, 1, 13, where 
the same things are more fully related. 


408-409. 

Galahad was brought up in a convent near Camelot until he was 
eighteen years old. When he had attained that age, a hermit nearby 
predicted to Galahad that at Whitsuntide he would be knighted, and, 
accordingly, exhorted the young man to keep himself pure for that 
occasion. The hermit tells Arthur, also, the next day that at Whit- 
suntide the person who is to end the Grail adventures will be 
knighted and will come to Arthur’s court and occupy the Perilous 
Seat. He bids Arthur summon all his barons to witness these 
marvels and Arthur heeds his advice. 

This is the end of the Lancelot. At the beginning of the 
Queste, which follows immediately after, these predictions are ful- 
filled. Lancelot (VI, 4), though ignorant of Galahad’s identity, 
dubs him knight at the convent the following day, and he and the 
rest proceed to the court, where Galahad, after other wonders, occu- 
pies the Perilous Seat (p. 8). 


TABULATION OF THE REFERENCES 


In order to illustrate the distribution of the references in the 
Lancelot, just discussed, it seems advisable, still further, to tabulate 
them under the headings of the individual romances concerned. I 
will name first the particular romance and then indicate the passage 
or passages of the Lancelot in connection with which I have noted 
and discussed above the allusion or allusions. 

Let us first take the romances outside of the cycle: 

1. Perlesvaus: IV, 19 ff. (the description of Galahad which I de- 
rive from that of Perceval in the Perlesvaus).'°* 


105 As noted above, most MSS. have Pelesuaus (and variants), instead of 
Galahad, in the passage, III, 28f., and this form of the name would indicate a 
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2. Livre d’Artus of MS. 337: III, 140 (incident from which the 
Queen’s Ford got its name), 381 (Sagremor nicknamed on 
the day that he slew the King of the Saxons and the King of 
Ireland). 

Next come the various members of the cycle in the order of 
our MSS. 


1. Estoire del Saint Graal: 

III, 3, 13, 88 (all three dealing with Lancelot’s genealogy), 112 
ff. (inclusion of Joseph of Arimathea, the elder Galahad, etc., 
among the perfect knights), 140 (Lancelot stops at a house of 
religion, where Leucan, nephew of Joseph of Arimathea and one 
of the Grail bearers, is buried), 199 f. (Arthur’s allegorical dreams 
concerning his sins, with mention of Joseph of Arimathea), 215 ff. 
(interpretation of Arthur’s dreams). 

IV, 174 ff. (Lancelot’s adventures at the tombs of the elder 
Galahad and Symeu), 295 (allusion to the coming of Joseph of 
Arimathea to Great Britain for its conversion), 321 (slightly short- 
ened reproduction of the narrative in the Estoire of how the Black 
Cross became black), 324 ff. (repetition from the Estoire of the 
story of the broken sword, which, as Joseph foretold, only Galahad 
could mend), 339 ff. (Gawain’s visit to Corbenic). 

V, 17 (Lancelot was descended from Joseph of Arimathea and 
David), 231 (how the abbey of the Petite Aumosne received its 
name, and the incident of Heliser’s coming upon Solomon’s ship), 
237 (Bohort was of David's line), 243 (Lancelot at the tomb of 
his grandfather, Lancelot), 249 (Lancelot’s allegorical vision of 
the stag conducted by four lions), 277 (interpretation of the vision 
of the stag and lions), 294 (Bohort’s second visit to Corbenic), 319 
(Brumant perishes in trying to occupy the Perilous Seat), 393 
(describes the origin of the Holy Grail). 


2. Vulgate Merlin: 

III, 28 f. (description of Galahad’s mother), 112 ff. (reference 
to Pelles’s brother, Alain, at p. 117). 
knowledge of the romance, Perlesvaus, on the part of the interpolator. In three 
Lancelot MSS. there are isolated references to Perceval (and apparently to the 


Perlesvaus). I have discussed these references in the Romanic Review, IV, 
468 ff. (1913). 
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3. Queste del Saint Graal: 

III, 226 (bare mention of the Grail quest). 

IV, 19 ff. (the bodiless arm in Galehaut’s chapel—also Galahad 
under image of a lion), 174 ff. (Lancelot at the tombs of the elder 
Galahad and of Symeu), 270 (Helain le Blanc, a knight of the 
Grail quest), 334 (Eliezer gives the broken sword to Gawain), 
339 ff. (Galahad’s visit to Corbenic). 

V, 59 (a bare allusion to the Grail quest), 105 (Lancelot’s 
visit to Corbenic), 139 f. (Bohort’s first visit to Corbenic), 193 
(Guinevere deplores the fact that Lancelot’s sin prevents him from 
achieving the Grail quest), 231 (incident of Solomon’s ship in the 
Petite Aumosne episode), 249 (Lancelot’s allegorical vision of the 
stag and lions), 294 (Bohort’s second visit to Corbenic), 318 (Lan- 
celot’s return to court exactly dated, like Galahad’s occupation of 
the Perilous Seat), 333 (bare allusion to the Grail quest), 334 
(Bohort sees the child, Galahad), 383 (Galahad will occupy the 
Perilous Seat), 408 (hermit’s prophecy respecting Galahad at the 
end of the Lancelot, connecting it with the beginning of the Queste) 


4. Mort Artu: 

IV, 194 (why Gawain’s strength increased after midday), 321 
(brief allusion to Mordred’s slaying Arthur on Salisbury Plains), 
339 ff. (Gawain’s visit to Corbenic). 

V, 139 f. (Bohort’s first visit to Curbenic), 147 (brief allusion 
to Gawain’s death), 156 (Lancelot intended to crown Bohort), 191 
(brief reference to Arthur’s being wounded in the final battle at 
Salisbury), 192 (Lancelot slays sixty-four knights in a tourney, as 
Gawain had slain eighteen in the Grail quest), 217 ff. (Lancelot in 
Morgan’s prison), 284 f. (Mordred’s incestuous birth), 294 ff. ( Bo- 
hort’s second visit to Corbenic), 319 (serpent, allegorizing Mordred, 
on walls of St. Stephen’s church), 332 (Lancelot will slay Gawain), 
334 (Bohort in his relations to Guinevere, Mordred’s incestuous 
birth, and slaying of Arthur), 335 ff. (Arthur’s wars against 
Claudas and the Romans), 377 (Bohort is to be crowned), 380 
(Lancelot’s lament on leaving Camelot), 381 (Bohort reproaches 
Guinevere for driving Lancelot from court), 391 (Hector’s similar 
reproaches ). 

University oF TENNESSEE J. Douctas Bruce 

(To be continued) 








NOTES ON THE CHANCUN DE WILLAME 


HE discovery of the unique manuscript of the Changun de Wil- 
lame makes the year 1903 a date of great import for the study 

of Old French literature. It seems as if the age of miracles were 
not yet past when one may discover, hidden away in an English 
library, the text of a medieval epic which, for historical and literary 
importance, rivals the Chanson de Roland. There were those who 
doubted the authenticity of the manuscript, but suspicions such as 
those of M. Tron are now proved unfounded. The poem was im- 
mediately the subject of criticism, here and in France. The articles 
of Paul Meyer and of Mr. Raymond Weeks, and the description 
of the poem given in the first volume of M. Bédier’s Légendes 
Epiques, have made it well-known to Old French students. Ac- 
cording to the critics the oldest part of the poem was written about 
1080. In the preface to his edition of the first half of the poem, 
Suchier says: “Die Sprache des Dichters ist im Wesentlichen die 
Normannische Literatursprache, wie sie uns in Waces Werken 
entgegentritt, nur in manchen Ziigen etwas altertiimlicher. Die 


1Emilio Tron, Trouwaille ou pastiche? Doutes exprimés au sujet de la 
“Changun de Willame.” Bari, Laterza (1909). Cf. Acher, A propos d’un doute 
sur le livre de Chiswick. Revue des Langues Romanes, VI° Série, tome V, pp. 
60-76; and Cf. Weeks, Romanic Review, I, pp. 453-4. 

2 The reader is particularly referred to the following works: 

Paul Meyer, Compte rendu of the Chiswick edition, Romania, xxxii, pp. 
597-618 (1903). 

Raymond Weeks, The newly discovered Chancun de Willame, Modern Phi- 
lology, ii, No. 1, pp. 1-16 (June, 1904) ; No. 2, pp. 231-248 (October, 1904) ; iii, 
No. 2, pp. 211-234 (October, 1905).—The “ Changun de Willame,” The Library, 
vi, pp. 113-136 (1905). Etudes sur Aliscans, Romania, xxxiv, pp. 237-277 (1905) ; 
XXXvViii, pp. I-43 (1909). 

F. Lot, Vivien et Larchamp, Romania, xxxv, pp. 258-275 (1906). Encore 
Vivien et Larchamp, Romania, xxxviii, pp. 599-602 (1909). 

Hugh A. Smith, The Composition of the “Chanson de Willame,” RomManic 
Review, IV (1913), pp. 84-111, 149-165. 

T. E. Hamilton, The Cyclic Relations of the Chanson de Willame. Univer- 
sity of Missouri Studies, Literary and Linguistic Series, vol. II (1911). 

J. Bédier, Les Légendes Epiques, I. Le cycle de Guillaume d’Orange, Paris, 
1908. 
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Chanson wird Wace voraus liegen: sie mag um 1080 verfasst sein.’”* 
One may accept the date assigned by Suchier, since the Changun 
de Willame certainly gives the impression, in style and in language, 
of being older than the Roland. As to the dialect, one cannot be so 
sure. Ina manuscript as corrupt as that of the Willame, evidently 
copied and recopied in England, it is difficult to tell to what extent 
the Norman and Anglo-Norman traits are the work of scribes, 
rather than of the author. It may be decided later that the original 
was written, as Gaston Paris said of the present redaction of the 
Chanson de Roland, by “un Frangais de France” or by a Picard, 
and not originally in the Norman dialect at al!. The question is 
still open to discussion. 

The poem as we have it is evidently composite. Mr. Raymond 
Weeks stated in one of his first articles that the poem should prob- 
ably be divided at line 1982 into two chansons.* This division 
must be taken into account in any study of the poem. The second 
half, both in language and in substance appears to be some thirty 
or forty years later than the first. The second part of the chanson, 
extending from line 1983 to the end, closely parallels events in 
Aliscans and so provides a redaction of that epic at least thirty or 
forty years older than the version so well-known. As a whole, this 
poem so lately discovered offers the oldest account known of the 
central events of the cycle of Guillaume d’Orange. Moreover, it _ 
throws light on the language and spirit of the earliest epics, of the 
epics in their best primitive strength. One must read the poem to 
appreciate the rugged beauty of Vivien’s character, and the high 
pathos of his death. There is the greatest art in the sympathetic 
treatment which the poet gives him. To offer just one example: 
nothing could be more appealing than the bewilderment of his ques- 
tion as, giddy with the agony of his wounds, he turns from his 
prayer to fight single-handed against the overwhelming numbers 
of the Saracens: “Que me demande iceste gent adverse?’ One 
thinks of Oreste in the last scene of Andromaque. 

Leaving aside aesthetic pleasure, the poem opens up wide fields 


8 Suchier, La Changun de Guillelme, Halle, 1911, p. xxix. 

4 Raymond Weeks, The newly discovered Changun de Willame, Modern Phi- 
lology, vol. III, no. 11, October, 1905, p. 233. 

5 The Changun de Willame, 1. 838. 
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of critical study; first, of textual criticism, devoted to the study of 
the poem as ar. example of the best age of the French epic; second, 
of literary criticism, the study of its relations to other poems of the 
cycle of Guillaume d’Orange and of its influence on theories of the 
formation of the cycle. This second subject would form material 
for volumes, and cannot be touched upon here. Some points of 
textual criticism, however, have been suggested to the writer 
through the preparation, from facsimile, of an edition of the manu- 
script of the Chancun de Willame® In comparison with all the 
questions which the poem arouses these notes can be only sugges- 
tions, but they may help towards the solution of certain problems. 
This article will be devoted to a brief consideration of the following 
points: (1) The Manuscript; (2) Text-Establishment; (3) Lex- 
ique; (4) Versification; (5) Refrain. 


I—THeE MANUSCRIPT AND ITs EDITIONS 


The poem is preserved in a unique manuscript now in the pos- 
session of the British Museum. On first seeing the photographs of 
this manuscript, one is impressed with its clarity. It is well-written 
and has an artistic illuminated letter at the head of each laisse. It 
is 834 inches high, 5% inches wide and each column measures 6% 
or 634 inches in height. There are twenty-five folios of four col- 
umns each, each column having 40 or 41 lines. The parchment 
must be rather thin, because, in photographing, the letters on the 
other side of the sheet showed through. Until one notices that the 
letters are inverted and are the same as those on the reverse side of 
the sheet the facsimile gives the effect of a palimpsest. The scribe 
uses abbreviations, or writes out a word, at will. There is nothing 
remarkable about the abbreviations used: they are those common 
to Old French manuscripts in general. Mr. J. A. Herbert, curator 
of manuscripts at the British Museum, has described the manuscript 
in two articles in Romania.? Our poem is the fourth in a series of 


® The Changun de Willame, an edition of the unique manuscript of the poem, 
with vocabulary and a table of proper names, by Elizabeth S. Tyler. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1918. 

TJ. A. Herbert, An Early Manuscript of Gui de Warwick, Romania, xxxv, 
pp. 68-73 (1906) ; Two newly-found portions of the Edwardes manuscript, Ro- 
mania, xxxvi, pp. 87-91 (1907). 
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ten which, bound together, made up the now famous Hope Ed- 
wardes manuscript. Parts 1 and 2 have disappeared, Parts 3, 4 
and 5 are written in the same hand. They are: 3, Gui de War- 
wick; 4, The Chancun de Willame; 5, Histoire de Charlemagne, a 
translation of the Pseudo-Turpin. These three manuscripts were 
written about the middle of the thirteenth century. For a descrip- 
tion of the other poems, the reader is referred to Mr. Herbert’s 
articles. 

In 1901, at the sale of the Hope Edwardes Collection, the manu- 
script of the Changun de Willame passed into the possession of Mr. 
George Dunn. He recognized its value and printed at the Chiswick 
Press a private edition of two hundred copies. Since then the fol- 
lowing editions or partial editions have appeared : 

1904 and 1908, L’Archanz, a pirated reprint of the editio prin- 
ceps published by Baist ; 

1909, Franz Rechnitz, Prolegomena und erster Teil einer kriti- 
schen Ausgabe der changon de Guillelme, Bonn, a critical text of 
the first one thousand lines; 

1911, Hermann Suchier, La Changun de Guillelme, Halle, a 
critical text of the first half of the poem, lines 1-1982; 

1918, Elizabeth S. Tyler, The Chancun de Willame, New York, 
1918. Suchier’s elaborate critical text of the first part of the poem 
has already been described in the pages of this review in a notice 
written by Mr. Weeks. The German scholar shows the wide ac- 
quaintance with other French, particularly Norman, texts which 
we had learned to expect from him. The defect of Suchier’s edi- 
tion is that he changed too frequently the reading of the manuscript 
and often lost the force of its crude, abrupt Jegon under a charac- 
terless smoothness. The manuscript begins, for example: 


Plaist vus oir de granz batailles e de forz esturs, 
De Deramed, uns reis Sarazinurs, 
Cum il prist guere pere Lowis nostre empereiir? . . . 


One may well read: 


Plaist vus oir de granz e forz esturs, 
De Deramed, un rei Sarazinur, 
Cum il prist guere vers nostre empereiir ? 


8 Romanic Review, V, pp. 276-284. 
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Suchier, however, makes two lines of the first: 


Plaist vus oir, barun, bone changun 
de granz batailles, de forz esturs feluns, 
de Deramed, un rei Sarazinur, . . 


Does this not seem an unnecessary change, one which retards 
most regrettably the first élan of the introduction? Suchier cites 
the beginning of the Chevalerie Vivien in support of his reading 
but, on the other hand, the first lines of the Roland and of Aliscans 
show the power of beginning in mediis rebus.® Other cases occur 
of the same lack of sympathetic feeling for the spirit of the poem. 
In line 254 (the numbering of the line is according to the Oxford 
Press edition), the enjambement entirely spoils the dramatic effect 
of Vivien’s valiant answer. In lines 414, 415, the manuscript read- 
ing moves quickly in a sharp counterplay of dialogue; Suchier,— 
one can hardly see why,—adds a line which is unnecessary. Other 
infelicitous readings, in lines 485, 635, 1175, 1799, present ap- 
parently unnecessary departures from the manuscript reading. 
One need hardly dwell, however, on this criticism, for it seems 
carping in the face of all Suchier did for the establishment of the 
meaning of the text.?® 

Following the critical text, Suchier published what may be 
called a conjectural diplomatic reproduction of the manuscript in 
which a certain number of changes from the editio princeps are 
noted, in italics. It is unfortunate that Suchier never saw the orig- 
inal manuscript of the poem, for this would-be diplomatic text has 
many errors that might have been eliminated. The second part of 
the chanson, following line 1982, has not until now been re-edited 

® By the addition of this extra line, Suchier changes the numbering of the 
whole chanson. Any editor must change from the editio princeps, however 
much one may regret to do so. The manuscript writes lines 60 and 61 as one, 
as also lines 1920 and 1921. Line 544 was omitted entirely in the first edition. 
Such changes can not be helped but this further addition seems unnecessary. In 
referring to lines of the poem I have used this new numbering just described, 
which is that of the Oxford Press edition. 

10In the Introduction Suchier gives a series of extravagant theories as to 
the historical and geographical basis of the poem. M. Lot in his articles in the 
Romania (see note 2) has sufficiently shown that these theories are inacceptable. 


The best work on the geography of the poem has been done by Mr. Weeks in 
his articles in Romania referred to in note 2. 
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from the manuscript since the publication of the editio princeps. 
In transcribing the manuscript for the most recent edition of the 
poem, the present writer has corrected some 150 errors in existing 
editions. Most of these errors, however, are of slight importance, 
but it seems well to list them for reference, as a means of con- 
trolling the text of previous editions. Only the manuscript reading 
is given with the number of the line. (As to the numbering of the 
lines, the reader is fererred to note 9.) The errors already cor- 
rected in the diplomatic text of Suchier’s edition are not here listed. 
In the following lines these corrections may be said to affect the 
meaning : 136, 248, 1123, 1823, 2022, 2024, 2030, 2068, 2077, 2141, 
2168, 2218, 2263, 2558, 2563, 2572, 2584, 2601, 2714, 2833, 3044, 
3123, 3192, 3226, 3262, 3371, 3430, 3543." 


11 37 vn, 44 en meine, 113 dolentes le marchez, 136 sespee, 154, 164 uiuien, 161 
serueez, 248 ne ni pot, 253 dvnc, 257 sen fuit, 2904 que (q), 339 as, 365 que, (q), 
372 targe runde duble, 379 targe duble, 384 la mure, 459 dvnc, 486 atendrums 
(as), 516 aual, 545 sumes, 560 uiuien, 657 turlen lerei, 671 vinc, 678 del archamp, 
737 la mure, 742 la mure . . . apoiant, 798 uirgine, 802 uirgne, 892 la mure . . 
apuiant, 927 lenportent, 957 aual, 980 turleis le rei, 1026 a iceste, 1071 auespre, 
1094 escheis, 1123 quele na laschat, (qle) 1198 nen crerreie, 1219 detres, 1310 
home, 1357 deiz, 1359 al digner, 1362 contremunt, 1368 falfs, 1433 par lui (p), 
1463 parfund, 1499 dvnc, 1565 desur, 1571 uealtrez, 1625 malgre, 1636 devom (6), 
1647 itant . . . gaignerai, 1707 dampnedev, 1723 guelin, 1823 le tertre, 1833 suz, 
1845 la mure, 1866 des liez, 1933 si uit, 2000 prouesce, 2005 paleis, 2022 tu pleuis, 
2024 uoisis, 2030 demeine, 2039 belleem, 2041 longis, 2068 ne la purrad, 2077 chet, 
2092 nuls ne pout, 2008 li vint, 2114 crestien, 2135 cunte curt, 2136 prouz, 2141 
denfern, 2164 vint, 2168 nule guise, 2177 sen turt, 2179 prouz, 2199 moinun, 2204 
destrer . . . tele, 2207 quisse, 2218 lainz, 2263 preier, 2264 turoine, 2272 preie, 
2288 premer, 2290 per el, 2302 vait ferir corberan, 2312 le nes, 2334 premer, 2342 
larchamps, 2365 prouz, 2370 vn dromunz, 2407 de hanches, 2412 gviburc, 2431 
prouende, 2471 tresqua, 2478 despaige, 2496 home, 2500 le nus vnt, 2511 co, 2530 
le see, 2536 lempereree, 2558 laissium, 2563 Boeues quons de somarchiz, 2570 
prodome, 2572 socurst, 2577 tvz, 2584 surie, 2601 iure, 2609 viuier, 2614 teust, 2619 
acuietee, 2682 nurri, 2705 vnques, 2706 pernent, 2709 premers, 2714 fenil, 2735 
mousseéz, 2739 ester, 2758 tresqua . . . vnques, 2760 vnques, 2780 comparunt, 2786 
da alfrike, 2790 so fichouent, 2807 ne releue, 2815 guburc, 2833 que si se fist, 2838 
io ia, 2845 esquasser, 2850 li, 2852 ne nel, 2879 ma menad, 2883 pernent, 2886 
entrastes, 2904 ester, 2924 proue, 2991 premer, 3044 cleies, 3053, 3084 desprisone, 
3067 fait, 3081 desprisones, 3110 pernez, 3123 ad il ben, 3143 vn Willame, 3150 en 
ad mort, 3153 aturner, 3164 espant, 3182 prouz, 3192 nul home, 3194 vne cumbe, 
3226 si sen fui, 3233 v es, 3234 ni uiens, 3262 quant, 3268 ariere, 3280 curb nies, 
3347 conqueste, 3369 desqua, 3371 ne pris, 3376 puisse io, 3380 guibur, 3384 curb 
nes, 3385 sen vait, 3390 nentrat, 3393 tresqua, 3404 frans, 3422 le mal, 3425 guine- 
bald . . . alealme, 3429 oscistes, 3430 ullad, 3446 consuit, 3450 men escientre, 
3455 ore i irrai, 3456 oueke, 3461 premer, 3481 gviburc, 3504 premer, 3514 niant, 
3543 crienst. In lines 1198 and 1933 the manuscript supports the reading of the 
editio princeps against the changes made by the manuscript text of Suchier’s 
edition. 
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IIl.—Tue DIFFICULTIES oF. TEXT-ESTABLISHMENT 


As we have seen, the manuscript which we have been describing 
is well-written and clear. When one comes to decipher not the 
characters but the significance of what is written one finds that 
some predecessor of the last scribe produced a text far from exact, 
for the result is a badly garbled redaction. In the first half of the 
poem, forty-three per cent. of the lines are incorrect in metre or 
form. The second part is a little better: here the percentage of in- 
correct lines reaches only twenty-six. Such figures show imme- 
diately the lamentable corruption that has crept in during the two 
hundred and fifty years that separate the original from the extant 
manuscript. I think it is safe to say that no other. poem, certainly 
no other poem of equal importance, has so suffered at the hands of 
ignorant or careless copyists. The corrupt character of the manu- 
script affects all questions of textual criticism. It makes the task 
of editing the poem particularly trying. Because the manuscript is 
so corrupt every scholar should have the exact manuscript reading 
at his disposal and not be limited to the interpretation of a critical 
text with the manuscript hidden away in blind variants. On the 
other hand spoken poetry, such as an epic, depends so much for its 
effect on the metrical cadence that one is particularly hampered by 
the awkward, stumbling halt of these broken lines. A reading of 
the manuscript version does not at all do justice to the beauties of 
the original poem. Between the two extremes of this dilemma 
every editor must choose some position and no one edition, prob- 
ably, can satisfy completely the difficulties of the situation.'* 

Again, it is this corruptness of the manuscript that makes the 
determination of the original dialect difficult. One feels bewildered 
in the midst of so many evidences of careless copying, and it seems 
impossible to arrive with any certainty at a correct rendering of 
the original. It is significant that Suchier, one of the recognized 
authorities on Old French dialects, expressed himself only reservedly 
on this question of dialect and date. It would be only after patient, 

12In the introduction to the edition of the Changun de Willame just pub- 
lished, I have discussed this question more at length, in order to establish the 
system to be followed there. In that edition the manuscript reading is given 


invariably, with suggestions through the means of italics, parentheses, and notes 
for a smooth, comprehensible reading. 
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careful study that one could determine the sure indications of the 
author’s dialect, and such a study would be too long to be under- 
taken here. Meanwhile let us be content with a few notes as to the 
Lexique—to avoid the ponderous English synonym—and the Ver- 
sification. 


III.—Lex1QuE 


The unexpected discovery of a primitive monument in Old 
French could not fail to throw new light on the vocabulary of the 
period. As a most obvious contribution, many words for which 
Littré gives first examples in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
may now be pushed back to the eleventh or early twelfth, since they 
appear in this poem.’* Suchier gives some consideration to in- 
teresting words that appear in the first part of the poem;** but 
others may be added to his list. 

The poem shows several interesting double forms besides those 
noted by Suchier. Both fanc and the Norman-Picard form fange 
probably occurred in the original poem, although the manuscript 
has only the former. The manuscript gives twice the line: Puis la 
folad enz el fanc a ses pez (at 270 and in the recommencement at 
line 275). In line 270 it occurs at the end of a laisse assonant in 
an-e, so it seems probable that this line read originally: Puis la 
folad a ses piez en la fange. The same sort of doublet is given in 
the case of the words fest and feste, which both occurred in the 

13 For example: acoster, XII*; acosteier (?), XIII*, Joinville; aguait, XII*, 
Wace; almosniere, XIII* (aumdéne, XII*) ; assener, XII*; chalce, XII*; clavel, 
XII; cleie, XIII* (cf. Aliscans, 5358, cloier); frontel, XIV°; desserrer, XII°, 


Bénoit; duit, XII*, Couci; moinun, XII*, Aliscans; mollé, XI1V°; pignun, XV°, 
Villon; potin, XIIT*. 

14 Op. cit., p. xxviii. Suchier speaks of the double forms: jeiiner-juner, 
milie-mil, niént-nient, ore-or, baldré in é assonance and baldré in ié, which must 
have been written by the poet baldrier, aiue-aie; hanste, halberc and helme with 
or without the aspirate h. He records also the following interesting words: 
descunorter (cf. Paul Meyer’s article, Romania, XXXII, 602, note to line 15) ; 
di; envolumé, a conjectural reading for the manuscript form, envolupé; escal- 
berc; esse; fedeil in ei assonance; giens, a conjectural reading indicated by the 
sense of the line in which the manuscript reads gent; manevele; parjure, for 
which Littré gives a first example from Calvin; sambuier, which Suchier trans- 
lates palfrey because of the word sambue, meaning a ladies’ saddle; tuénart; 
paienisme, masculine gender; trei deie. For these words the reader is referred 
to Suchier’s notes. 
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chanson although Suchier lists the two words as one.’® There is 
also the frequent doublet, boels and bouele. 

Ost seems to be used, as in the Oxford manuscript of the Roland, 
as masculine or feminine. At lines 2634 and 2852 it is proven un- 
mistakably feminine by the assonance of the accompanying ad- 
jective. In line 2931 it is again feminine: Willame en a lost de 
France menée occurs in an é-e laisse. But in a recommencement, 
twelve lines below, at 2943, the line is repeated in an é laisse, in 
which the participle mené must be masculine. The poet might have 
felt he could make the participle agree or not at will in the second 
line, but it seems as if he would hardly have placed two such lines 
so near together if he had not felt there was some latitude concern- 
ing the gender of the word. 

The poet shows the same freedom in the use of the two forms 
iré and irié, one assonant in é, the other in 7¢. Jrié is the only form 
to appear in the first part of the poem but in the second half both 
occur in the assonance. Raoul de Cambrai also shows this double 
assonance. 

The use of case-forms of the class sire-seigneur, quons-cunte, 
etc., derived from Latin imparisyllabic nouns, would form an in- 
teresting study. Of course the manuscript shows many confusions, 
usually substitutions of accusative for nominative, and in this re- 
flects the usage of the scribes. As for the original, the poem seems 
in general to use the two cases accurately, with however an occa- 
sional inversion of forms, notably, as one would expect, in the 
assonance. In the following cases such an incorrect use of the 
forms seems to go back to the author, although perhaps a consistent 
editor might feel justified in correcting them all for a critical text. 
Perhaps it will be well to cite the lines and let the reader judge for 
himself : 


Ber, 208: Combat t’en ber, sis ueintrum, iol (te) pleuis! 
Suchier reads: Combat tei, ber! In the light of the following ex- 
amples, however, the manuscript seems correct: 


1480, 1638, 1979: Cors as d’enfant e raisun as de ber. 
2984: Puis furent cels en mi l’Archamp cum bers. 
Nies, 1032: Mun niefs Guischard te uoldrai comander. 


15 Le fest, 343, 3415, 3444; la feste, 157, 3441, 3453, 3466, 3470, 3474. 
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Ancestre, 1672: Si fut tis pere e tis altres ancestre. (Probably: e 
si ti altre ancestre.) 
3167: E moiller gente qui ert de bons ancestres. 
Mieldre, 546-7: Car saint Estephne ne les altres martirs, 
Ne furent mieldres que serrunt tut icil. 
1602: Ne pout l’om unques mieldre uassal trouer. (Probably: 
meillur, cf. Roland, 231.) 
2183: Mieldre de vus ne poei unques touer. (Probably: meillur 


... puis.) 


Quons. 3182: Ia le socurad Willame le prouz cunte. The orig- 
inal may have read: Ja socurad Guillelmes le prot cunte; or Le 
socurad Guillelmes, li prouz cunte. 

Sire, 1272: Preuz est mult e (pur co) l’aime mun seignur. 
(Probably: prodom est mult.) Suchier reads: chiers est a mun 
seignur. 


Emperere, 564-5: Qu’il me tramette Willame, mun seignur 
V (que) Loowis (i) uienge l’empereiir! 


Suchier reads 565: « Loowits le fort empereiir, and his reading is 
supported by the parallel passage: 


896-7: Qu’il li tramette W., le bon Franc, 
V Loowis, le fort rei combatant. 
2427, 2536: A l’emperere forms the first hemistich. (Was it origi- 
nally written L’empereiir, dative without preposition ?) 
2941: L’enseigne Charles, de France |’emperere. 


In the following instances the manuscript gives an incorrect 
form for which it is difficult to substitute anything except accusative 
for nominative or vice versa. 

Ber, 1245: Dunc li souint de Viuien l’alosé. The second hemi- 
stich has one syllable too many, and the only possible reading seems 
the one Suchier suggests: de Vivién le ber. 


Nies, 1131-2: Li vns fu Girard, li uaillant fereiir, 

Lialtres Guischard, le nevou dame Guiburc. (Prob- 
ably le nies, or perhaps li nies, an example of 
the nominative used as complement of estre.) 

1177: Plaist vus oir del neuov dame Guibure. (Probably: del nies 
dame G.) 
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2072-3: (Que) par uife force si unt fait deseurer 
L’uncle del neuov qu’il poeit tant amer. (Probably: del 
nies.) 


Sire, 1670: Dreit a sun seignur dresgat Guiot sa resne. Dreit a 
sun sire (?). Suchier reads: Dreit a sun uncle. 

These investigations bring out the indecisive nature of any tes- 
timony from the manuscript more than they do anything definite 
as to the use of the nouns mentioned. All we can say in conclusion 
is this: it seems probable that at least ten examples of the incorrect 
usage go back to the poet, 1480, 1638, 1979, 2984, 1032, 1672, 
3167, 547, 2941, 1177. Twelve more examples may perhaps be 
due to him. Of these twenty-two examples, three probable mis- 
takes and five possible ones belong to the poet of the second part of 
the chanson. 

In commenting on the use in the Oxford MS. of the Roland, 
line 1440, of dous, accusative, for dui, nominative, Gaston Paris 
says: 


“ Avant 1150, dit M. Suchier, on ne trouve un pareil usage que 
chez les Normands; donc le poéme est ou normand ou écrit aprés 
1150. Ni les prémisses ni la conclusion ne sont fort rigoureuses. 
Quels textes avons-nous donc entre 1050 et 1150 qui ne soient pas 
normands? et dans quels textes ncrmands (non pas anglo-nor- 
mands) antérieurs a 1150 trouve-t-on l’emploi de l’accusatif pour le 
nominatif? Sans prendre ces paroles trop a la lettre, nous recon- 
naitrons volontiers que si le poéte a réellement employé dous, ac- 
cusatif, pour doi, nominatif, il sera difficile de l’assigner au XI°* 
siécle.” (In what follows Paris shows that the correct form dui 
originally stood in this line.’*) 


The Changun de Willame is certainly older than 1150: hence 
even so slight a confusion of declension as we have found,—which 
does not occur in the Roland,—would point towards a Norman 
origin of our poem. On the other hand almost all evidence shows 
that the second part of the chanson could not possibly be Norman 
and the percentage of mistakes of declension in proportion to the 
number of lines is almost as great. In the Vie de Saint Alexis, un- 
doubtedly forty years older than the Roland or the Willame, manu- 


16 Gaston Paris, Sur la Date et la Patrie de la Chanson de Roland, Romania, 
XI (1882), pp. 400-409. 
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script A at line 31e reads: Tu pur tun sire, and no scholar has ever 
been able to suggest a grammatical reading that seems as likely to 
render the poet’s meaning. Professor Henry Alfred Todd sug- 
gests that the frequent use as vocatives of all these nouns that we 
have been discussing, may probably account for their general sub- 
stitution of the nominative for the accusative form and hence for 
the general breaking-down of the declension. 

The name of the hero, Willame, presents an equally puzzling 
confusion of nominative and accusative forms. In the original 
poem it probably read Guillelme, an earlier form of the French 
Guillaume, of which the last syllable is assonant in é-e. In our 
MS. the name is everywhere given in the Anglo-Norman form, 
Willame, usually abbreviated to Wille. As would be expected, the 
Anglo-Norman scribe who changed the name to Willame was at 
no pains to keep the correct declension. The MS. shows the nom- 
inative form, Willames, only taree times, at lines 123, 454, 2100 
(two of these where it should be accusative). It seems probable, 
however, that the original poem had, for the most part, the correct 
declension. The remembrance of the final -s of the nominative is 
retained, for instance, at line 1226, where the nominative, Willame, 
stands in hiatus with a vowel following. There are, it must be said, 
many more cases of elision of the -e of the nominative, but the eli- 
sion seems to be due to one of two causes. First, it may be due to 
the addition of a superfluous word or syllable, added by an Anglo- 
Norman scribe who had no longer any feeling for the declension: 


1144: Dune i suruint Willame (i)cele part: 
1259: Ainz ad mun seignur Willame (un) iugleiir: 


Mun seignur should read mis sire. Suchier reads the line: Ainz at 
Guillelmes, mis sire, un jugleiir. 

1871: Guiot descent, (e) Willame (i) est munteé. 

2597: Willame ert (dunc) reis a Guibvre reine. 


Perhaps, on account of the cesura, the original read: Cil ert dunc 


reis e Guiburc ert reine. The queen is speaking in the presence of 
Willame. 


2931: Uillame (en) ad l’ost de France menee. 
2943: Uillame (en) ad l’ost de France mené. 
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The elision may be due to the substitution of the name for some 
two-syllable title, li quons or li ber: 


2498: Li reis demande: “ V est Willame allé?”. 
2637: “ Vostre merci,” fait Willame, “emperere!”. 


One line alone shows the elision firmly based on the sense of the 
line: 751-2 (Vivien says to his soldiers) : 


Ia ueez vus (que) io(e)n ai Girard tramis, 
Aincui uendrat Willame v Loowis 


In this case I should be inclined to believe that the mistake in de- 
clension is to be traced to the author. Suchier, however, reads the 
line: ainc ui verrez Guillelme u Loowis, a rather bold, but possible, 
correction. For the accusative of the name elision is naturally the 
tule. It seems probable, therefore, if one accepts the suggestions 
for the lines quoted above, that in the name Willame the poet fol- 
lowed, with one exception, the usual rules of declension. 

The case of the famous epithet, Willame al curb nes, is different, 
for, whether nominative or accusative, this term often forms the 
second hemistich of the verse. In the nominative one would expect 
the phrase to count for six syllables, the hiatus of the Willame, as 
written, being due to the fact that the poet wrote Guillelmes. This 
is true in eleven cases of its occurrence (at lines 1085, 1367, 1507, 
2219, 2228, 2246, 2270, 2283, 2495, 2986, 3145). In lines 946, 
2251, 2946 the phrase counts for five syllables. Probably the orig- 
inal read in these lines as in the parallel lines (such as 2384 or 
2981) Guillelmes li ber, and the similarity of assonance led some 
scribe to introduce the more famous sobriquet. For the accusative 
we should expect elision, and the reading would count for only five 
syllables. Such is the case in five lines, viz., 830, 955, 2863, 2985, 
3036. For a far greater number of cases, however, the phrase has, 
for accusative as for nominative, a six-syllable value; there is thus 
hiatus, which cannot be explained on any grammatical basis. This 
hiatus occurs in the following fourteen lines: 55, 117, 131, 180, 
826, 907, 1231, 1512, 2642, 2695, 2878, 3280, 3285, 3379. In 
these lines Willame in the accusative stands in hiatus with the vowel 
of al following. It seems then that in the case of the name Willame 
as well as of the imparisyllabic nouns a use of the nominative for 
the accusative must be attributed to the author. 
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Two explanaticns might possibly be suggested which would 
account for an incorrect use in the MS. corrupted from the author’s 
correct form. First: Suchier, in the eight cases (out of a total of 
fourteen) which occur in the first part of the poem, writes the 
phrase, Guillelme od le curb nes. This formula is found twice in 
the MS.., at line 1539, where it stands correctly in the second hemi- 
stich of the verse, and again at line 2313, where it is incorrect since 
Willame is nominative and therefore should count for three syl- 
lables. Suchier’s reading, od le curb nes, may be called a possible 
one and exonerates the poet from grammatical inexactitude. It 
seems, however, that this formula, had it occurred with the fre- 
quency that Suchier gives it, would have survived more frequently 
in our MS. Moreover, the term, od le curb nes, has left no trace 
in any later poem of the cycle. On the testimony of our MS. and 
of the other poems of the cycle, I think it should be rejected. Its 
occurrence in this one line—with its incorrect imitation in the 
second,—seems more the peculiarity of some ambitious scribe whose 
knowledge of declension tempted him to tamper with the original 
phrase al curb nes. Another explanation is possible, viz.: that 
some one-syllable word like dant, for instance, originally stood 
before Guillelme in the doubtful cases and provided the extra syl- 
lable needed instead of the hiatus. This explanation was suggested 
by an experience of mine which may have more subjective than 
objective value. In Jonckbloet’s edition of the Chevalerie Vivien 
I discovered four several occurrences of this accusative Guillelme 
al curb nes in the second, six-syllable, hemistich (lines 882, 891, 
1824, 1874). These lines might be regarded as giving valuable 
support to the testimony of the MS. of the Willame. On reading, 
however, the corresponding lines (937, 946, 1850 and 1905) of 
M. Terracher’s edition, I found that this peculiarity, while it exists 
in MSS. 774 and 368 of the Bibliothéque Nationale which Jonck- 
bloet followed, is not reproduced in the more authoritative manu- 
scripts which M. Terracher gives. In MS. B. N. 1448, in three of 
the four occurrences normal elision is substituted for the hiatus by 
the introduction of the title dant, while in the remaining case the 
line is changed entirely: thus in no case does the hiatus occur with 
the accusative form. Must we then conclude that the manuscript 
of the Willame, since it is so corrupt, has consistently reproduced 
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the mistake as did the Chevalerie Vivien manuscript of the “ fam- 
ille A”? Such an explanation, on the whole, appears as unfounded 
as Suchier’s. Both suggestions seem artificial. Is it not better to 
go “back to the manuscript,” to trust to its evidence? We have 
been considering the imparisyllabic nouns and there the only pos- 
sible conclusion is that the poet through a confusion of declen- 
sion due to a frequent use of these imparisyllabic vocatives, felt 
some latitude in the use of nominative for accusative. Shall we 
not explain this peculiarity of Willame al curb nes in much the 
same way? The poet used the phrase so often that he felt free to 
introduce hiatus sometimes in the accusative in order to give the 
term the same six-syllable value that it had in the nominative. It 
would be hard to determine whether he consciously admitted the 
hiatus, or whether he really used the nominative form for the ac- 
cusative. In either case, this phrase, Willame al curb nes implies 
a greater freedom of grammar and of versification than some 
scholars would allow. We have seen that Gaston Paris was not in 
favor of a too rigorous application of Suchier’s theory that a poem 
which shows .nistakes in declension must be either Norman or 
younger than 1150. This poem of Willame shows itself by its 
spirit and form to be one of the oldest of French epics, to belong to 
the golden age of epic poetry, and there is strong evidence against 
a Norman origin. Yet any attempt to make the declension rig- 
orously correct seems impossible and is perhaps due to a sort of 
solicitude which the poet did not feel as keenly as do his twentieth 
century editors. 

As a conclusion to this sketch of the lexique I should like to list 
the following words: 

(1) achaisun, 2032, instead of the more common form, ochai- 
son; Wace and Philippe de Thaon also use achaisun, as do many 
Norman-French writers. 

(2) espiét adubé, 855, 3133. Suchier reads line 855: lur espiez 
adolez, but why depart from the manuscript since espiez adubez 
may mean, as Gautier translates the phrase, “lances decorated with 
pennants?” Parallel with this interpretation might be cited the 
phrase which recurs so frequently in the Spanish Cid, as at line 
419: 


“ Noto trezientas lancas que todas tienen pendones.” 
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(3) les aluez: Suchier translates the words ‘a wooded region.’ 
They occur three separate times (Il. 16, 43, 965) in the second 
hemistich of lines reading, with slight variations: e les aluez vait 
prendre. Suchier changes the manuscript reading each time to: 
les aluez vait esprendre. The meaning seems rather to be the usual 
one derived from allod, “estate” or “ plantation.” 

(4) The chanson offers an interesting series of names of boats: 
chalant, esnecke, eschief, dromunt, salandre. Such a wide variety 
of appellations seems to indicate that the author was well acquainted 
with Norman or other maritime expeditions. 

(5) demeine, 758, 1096, 1237, 1589, 2030. In the first of these 
lines the word is an adjective and means ‘own,’ Ad son escv de- 
meine. In the next three cases the word has the usual meaning of 
“vassal.” In line 2030 Willame tells Vivien that he has some con- 
secrated bread, D’icel demeine que de sa main saignat Deus. Gode- 
froy gives an example for demeine in which it means “ power or 
treasure particular to one individual.” The word occurs as ad- 
jective in a Norman charter of 1289: nos demeines boefs ou de nos 
heirs." So the word here seems to have the meaning, “his own:” 
“ Of that his very own which God blessed with his hand.” 

(6) encliner, in line 1504, has the meaning common to Old 
French texts “to bow to, or before, some one.” In lines 253 and 
1924 it is used reflexively. The first examples given by Littré for 
the reflexive use are taken from Berte aus grans piés and the Roman 
de la Rose, both of the thirteenth century. 

(7) estre, 100, 940, 2305. This perplexing word, to which so 
many meanings are possible, here seems to mean ‘window.’ In 
the Lai de Ombre, according to M. Bedier, it is to be translated 
“balcon, galerie.” In line 2305, Dame Guiburc lesgarde dunes de 
fenestres, the metre seems to indicate that the original read dunes 
estres. The manuscript reading shows how the scribe understood 
the word. It may be interesting to mention that in the manuscript 
of Berne, at the corresponding point in Aliscans where Guiburc 


17 Schwann-Behrens, Grammaire de l’ancien Frangais (1913), III, p. 92. Cf. 
an Anglo-French charter of 1276-84: F. J. Tanquerey, Recueil de lettres anglo- 
frangaises (1265-1399), Paris, 1916, p. 43; also p. 126; and P. Studer, The Oak 
Book of Southampton, Southampton, 1910-1911, vol. I, p. 76; vol. II, p. 64, and 
especially p. 65, note 20. 
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interviews her husband at the gate of his chateau, there is a draw- 
ing representing Guillaume below on horseback with his helmet 
slipped back from his face as his wife has directed, and Guiburc 
above looking down at him from a window.'® 

(8) forer, ‘to pierce,’ 2041, is one of the few O. Fr. examples 
of Lat. forare. It has of course nothing to do with fourrer, of 
which Littré says that the meaning “ faire pénétrer ne parait qu’au 
XVI? siécle.” 

(9) forme, 1815, 2396. This word, at line 2396, has already 
the meaning of “bench.” Neither Littré nor Skeat gives any ex- 
planation of this development of the Latin forma. The Oxford 
Dictionary says, under form, “for origin of this word cf. OF 
s’'asseoir en forme, sit in order.” Yet here the word already means 
“bench.” It is interesting to find the word meaning “dock for 
ships” in the Oak Book of Southampton, vol. II, p. 98. 

(10) fuc, 396. For this form given by the manuscript Suchier 
writes fulc which accentuates its connection with the Anglo-Saxon, 
floce. 

(11) Suchier notices the use, in line 186, of the expression, 
lasse de mer, explaining it as a development of mer lasse similar to 
proz d’ome derived from om proz (cf. Tobler, Verm. Beitr., i, p. 
113). The original seems to have had at lines 1106, 1703, 3014, 
3079, a corresponding phrase halte de mer which has been confused 
in the manuscript reading. The lines are difficult to understand on 
any other basis. 

(12) mangonel. Lines 3217-8 read: 


Plus en ocist que mangonel de fust, 
Ne set peres ne oceissent plus. 


Was not the original of peres, perere (with a “p barré”), i. e., 
perriere? If so, the poet used both these medieval terms mangonel 
and perriere, which are commonly attributed to the thirteenth 
century. 

(13) mure. The manuscript writes five times Ja mure and 
once, lamure. 


(14) naiio, 3487, seems an old form of naje. 


18 Berne, Bibl. de la Ville, 296, fol. 38v°. For the use of the word estre, cf. 
Aiol, 1. 3143, and especially the Roman de Troie, ll. 10591, 10592. 
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(15) par mi is written out in full as two words in line 130, 
after that always ~ mt (with a “p barré’’). 

(16) prouz d’ome. Suchier thought that the old form of the 
nominative occurred twice, lines 426 and 924, alongside of the 
new form, prodom. Lines 425-6 are: 


Net (a)uanteras ia a Tedbald tun uncle 
Si tu t’en fuies, n’i remeint prodome. 


The second hemistich of line 426, which, as given above, lacks one 
syllable, might have read either n’i remaignet proz d’ome, as 
Suchier interprets it, or m’i remaignent (possibly remainent) pro- 
dome. The original may have contained either the old form proz 
d’ome in the singular or the new form, prodome in the plural. Line 
924 offers a more decisive support for the old form: 


Co fu damage quant si prodome chiet. 


It is difficult to suggest any acceptable reading for the line unless 
one accepts the testimony of the manuscript that the old form proz 
d’ome is the correct one here. Perhaps the strongest proof for this 
form here is not touched on in Suchier’s analysis. The line is 
copied by an Anglo-Norman scribe—remanieur—who thrust it into 
an é laisse at line 2077. He changed the verse to: 


A Deus quel duel quant li vassal chet! 


Does not this change indicate that the original line had some form 
that he did not understand, not the prodom of his time but a more 
ancient form, proz d’ome? 

(17) raim, 3530, introduces a curious bit of folk-lore. Rene- 
ward is telling of his enslavement by the merchants. 


3528: Si me menerent en une tere grant 
Si mistrent sur mun chef un raim estant 
Si me clamerent chaitif, venal enfant. 


Line 3529 should read perhaps : Si i me mistrent sur chef un r. e. 
Why they should put a branch on his head is not clear. Does it 
have anything to do with the phrase par rain or par rain et par 
baston, which Godefroy explains thus: “symbole et formule d’in- 
vestiture qui s’employérent plus tard dans les actes de vente, de re- 
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noncement, etc., pour exprimer que la vente, le renoncement, etc., 
étaient définitifs et sans esprit de retour”? In this case did it mean 
that Reneward was a slave to be bought and sold outright? 

(18) Salamoneis, 2172. Willame speaks among other pagan 
languages salamoneis. Baist suggest as interpretation, Sarazineis. 
Could it mean Hebrew, la langue del rei Salemon? 

(19) torche, 2978. Reneward refers to the cowards as his 
“torche.” The word is usually spelt troque, with the variants 
troche, truche, etc., and means “troops.” This torche is perhaps a 
derivative of torquere and goes back to the original meaning, 
“ sheaf.” 

(20) vernes, 152, is translated by Suchier as “ prow of a boat.” 
It seems more probably to mean the “mast” or “yards,” as in the 
Roland and the Brendan. 

These examples mark some of the more interesting, or more 
obscure, passages in the poem. They are perhaps not momentous 
in their importance, but they are at least sufficient to indicate that 
the vocabulary contains much of interest. 


IV.—VERSIFICATION 


One would expect a newly discovered poem of the antiquity of 
the Willame to be significant from the point of view of versification. 
The poem amply justifies such expectations. It is written (or per- 
haps in view of the corrupt state of the manuscript one should say, 
was written), in the usual decasyllabic metre of the epics; but there 
are several perfect alexandrine lines. Of course one may say that 
by the mathematical law of probabilities, in a song where thirty- 
four per cent. of the lines are incorrect decasyllabics, a few would 
happen to be correct twelve-syllable lines. But aside from chance, 
even a passably correct manuscript would probably show a few 
alexandrines, as does indeed the sorely incorrect Oxford manu- 
script of the Roland. These twelve-syllable lines are the following 
(omitting certain lines where there is clearly an addition of two 
syllables by an earlier or later scribe) : 6, 1504, 2083, 2154, 2628, 
2650, 2651. Lines 2650 and 2651 are particularly striking since 
they are the first lines of the Chanson de Reneward, a song prob- 
ably once independent which was attached to an earlier redaction 
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of the Changun de Willame. More than in Aliscans, the point of 
connection is clearly marked, and strikingly so, by these two alex- 
andrines : 


2650: De la quisine al rei issit un bacheler 
Deschalcez e en langes, si n’out point de solders. 


One would almost believe that the original Reneward, like the V oy- 
age de Charlemagne, was written in alexandrines. The lines are 
easily corrected to decasyllabic, however, and since no other alex- 
andrine occurs in the rest of this part of the poem, it seems probable 
that the original read: 


De la quisine issit uns bachelers, 
Nu piés, en langes, n’out cauche ne solders. 


The reading of the second line is found in a parallel description of 
Reneward given in Aliscans, at line 3329. The verse in Aliscans 
was evidently derived from the same source as this line in the 
Willame. For a critical text one may regret to change any of these 
alexandrine lines, for it seems in every case that the twelve-syllable 
verse reads better than the reduced ten-syllable line, but it may be 
doubted whether any of the alexandrines were found in the original. 

Elision and hiatus are maintained about as in the Chanson de 
Roland. The most interesting points are the elision of the singular 
article i and of the -e of the 3rd person singular present indicative 
of the first conjugation. In the first part of the poem, /i in the sin- 
gular elides or not at will when a vowel follows; in the plural, 
never. In the second half of the poem, the hiatus of the singular 
articles is found only five times, viz., at lines 2107, 2201, 2293, 
2460, 2644. After line 2650, as Mr. Weeks has stated, elision does 
not occur.'® 

As to the verbs, elision or hiatus at will seems to be the rule for 
the whole poem. Suchier maintains, against the testimony of the 
manuscript, that in the first part of the poem the -e of the third 
person singular present indicative always stands in hiatus when a 
vowel follows. He says: 


“Die 3. Sg. auf -et behalt vor vokalischem Anlaut die vollsil- 
bige Endung in 14 korrekt iiberlieferten Versgliedern. . . . Fiir 


19 Romania, XXXIV, p. 243. 
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die Apostrophierung sind 9 Fille iiberliefert. . . . Ich habe diese 
neun Verse, meist durch Streichen von e, dunc, li, que, berichtigt. 
Es verdient Erwahnung, dass der Schreiber einige Male den aus- 
lautenden Dental geschrieben hat (entred v. 16 . . .) und dass er 


mehrfach die Prasensform mit der Perfektform vertauscht 
hat... 7”™ 


The cases of elision are found in lines 65, 795, 810, 903, 912, 
1246, 1819, 1831, 1840 (Suchier omits 810). Four of these ten 
verses read as well in Suchier’s edition as in the manuscript, elim- 
inating, as he says, only unimportant words. The other verses sup- 
port the manuscript, however, for the retention of the elision. 
Without overwhelming proof of the necessity of changing the 
manuscript reading it seems preferable to leave these verbs in eli- 
sion as the manuscript shows them, in the belief that the language 
was in a state of transition between the consistent hiatus found in 
the Alexis and the consistent elision of later poems. The loss of 
the -t and consequent elision of the -e had already begun at the end 
of the eleventh century, hence it is not impossible in a poem of the 
apparent age of the first part of the Willame. Gaston Paris ac- 
cepts for the Roland the theory that the hiatus is the work of the 
author: “Télision serait le fait d’un copiste rajeunisseur.” But 
both author and copyist worked before 1080, the date he assigns 
for the present redaction of the Roland in which elision is found 
twenty times, hiatus thirty-nine times.* In the Chancun de Wil- 
lame, it seems more probable, then, considering all the evidence, 
that the original of both parts of the poem used elision or hiatus at 
will. 

When one comes to study the laisses of the early part of the 
song one feels most keenly the inadequacy of the redaction of the 
poem that has come down to us. The laisses that describe Vivien’s 
first battle (lines 1-829) are very short, some of only two or three 
lines. They seem mere broken fragments, and no one can help 
feeling that we have lost a great deal of the original poem. Par- 
ticularly in this first part, the poem shows evidences of having been 
taken down from spoken recitation. As Mr. Weeks has so vividly 


20 Suchier, op. cit., pp. xxvi, xxvii. 
21 Gaston Paris, Compte-Rendu of: Fr. Hill, Uber das Metrum und Sprache 
der Chanson de Roland, Paris and Strasbourg, 1874, in Romania, III, pp. 398-401. 
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suggested, it seems the recital of an old jongleur, trying to recall 
the poem by repeating it to some young friend who took it at his 
dictation. One can feel the hesitant memory, as of an old man, in 
the little scraps of laisses in which he relates his story. Who can 
tell but that the chanson crossed the channel in the mind and memory 
of a jongleur rather than in a manuscript? 

As regards the assonance, several points may be noted: 

(1) An and en are kept separate in the first part of the poem, 
in the second they are mingled. This is Suchier’s strongest argu- 
ment for the Norman origin of the part that he published. Poems 
written as early as this, or earlier, in other parts of France, such as 
the Voyage de Charlemagne and the Roland, already snow the in- 
termingling of these two nasal sounds.** 

It is even possible that the poet of the first part admitted words 
ending in an in an a laisse. The manuscript shows several examples 
of this feature, which may, however, be entirely due to copyists.** 

(2) Ai is assonant with a or with e, more commonly with a, as 
in the Alexis and the older poems. One might repeat concerning 
the language of the Changun de Willame what Gaston Paris says 
of the Roland. “En ce point comme en d'autres, la langue du 
Roland est en pleine transition.”***° The most interesting features 
of the ai—a assonance are to be found in two laisses, the first com- 
prising lines 474-483, the second, lines 2792-2812. 

22Mr. Weeks had already discussed the assonance of the name, Vivién, 
Romania, XXXIV, p. 244. 

23In lines 318-320 three words in an-e seem well imbedded in the sense of 
the laisse, which is in a-e and any correction of the assonance to pure a-e is 
very awkward. Cf. Suchier, Vivien, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, 
XXIX, p. 655 n. Rechnitz, op. cit., notes on lines 315, 473, 715. 

24 Gaston Paris, La Vie de Saint Alexis, p. 37. 

25 Outside of the two laisses, which are considered separately, the following 
words are assonant in a in the first part of the poem: aigue, suffraite, aguait, 
vait; the following in ¢, desmaille, aigues, maistre faire, mais, ait, repaire. In 
the second half of the poem those assonant in a are: aigue, faire, adoberai, 
durrai. Out of a total of 134 lines assonant in é in this half of the chanson no 
one shows a form in ai except desmaille (line 2130). The last word is inter- 
esting. Words in aille, where the i is more of a consonant than a vowel, are 
usually assonant in a. This word desmaille appears twice, both times in é-e 
laisse (lines 1832 and 2130). Suchier changes the word to desclavelet at line 


1832, but it seems better to accept the testimony of the manuscript, since the 
form occurs twice. 
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The first laisse begins, according to the manuscript : 


474: Uiuien garde par mi une champaigne ; 
Deuant ses oilz vit la fere compaigne, 
Del mielz de France pur grant bataille faire. 
Mult en vit de els gisir a tere. 
Dunc tort ses mains, tire sun chef e sa barbe, 
Plure de ses oilz, si li moille sa face. 


The laisse continues for four lines in a-e. This laisse (written as 
one in the manuscript), Suchier divides into two, making the first 
four lines assonant in é—-e and leaving the last six a separate laisse 
in a—e. His edition reads: 


LII 


Viviéns guardet par mi un champ sur I’erbe. 
Devant ses oeilz vit la compaigne bele 

del mielz de France pur grant bataille faire: 
mulz en vit d’els gisir malmis a terre. 


LIII 
Dunc tort ses mains, tiret chevels e barbe, . . 


As is often the case, this seems to be an instance in which Suchier 
has not given enough weight to the testimony of his manuscript. 
The assonance of aigne in a-e is possible, since the vowel was not 
necessarily nasalized, particularly before gn and so would be as- 
sonant in a—e. Line 477 is the only strong indication of a laisse in 
é-e but that is evidently corrupt. Twice earlier in the chanson 
occurs the phrase, /’abat mort en la place, at lines 327 and 447. It 
seems that there we had originally: Mulz en vit d’els gisir morz en 
la place. A scribe, writing later, to whom faire could no longer 
rhyme in a—e but must rhyme in é-e, probably changed en la place 
to a tere, and the breaking up of the original line was begun. 

The other laisse which shows a striking mixture of ai—e and 
a—e in the assonance occurs in the second part of the poem, lines 
2792-2812. The laisse is so interesting that it may well be quoted 
in full: 

Uillame cheualche par les pius e les vals 
E les muntaines, que pas ne se targat ; 
Vint a Orenge que forment desirad. 
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2795: A un perun descent de sun cheual ; 
Dame Guiburc les degrez deualad, 
Par grant amur la franche li baisad. 
Puis li demande : “ Qu’as tu en France fait?” 
“ Nent el que ben, madame, si vus plaist. 
2800: Car vint mil homes en amein ben, e mais, 
Que l’emperere de France me chargeat. 
Estre la force de mi parent leal, 
Quarante mille, la merci Dev, en ai.” 
“Ne vient il dunc?” “Nun dame.” “Co m’est laid.” 
2805: “ Malade gist a sa chapele a Es.” 
E dist Guiburc : “ Cest vers auez vus fait: 
S’il ore gist, ia ne releue il mes.” 
“Ne uoille Dev qui tote rien ad fait!” 
Willame munte par le marbrin paleis, 
2810: A sun tinel Reneward vait apres ; 
Cels qui l’esgardent le tienent pur boisnard, 
(E) as quanz le crement, que trestuz les tuast.** 


Of these twenty-one lines, 1-6, 10, 11, 20 and 21, end in ana 
assonance, 7-9, 12-19, in ai. The laisse reads with almost perfect 
metrical cadence and with the vigor and force of good narrative 
style. It is the only laisse in a to show such a high percentage of 
ai lines and that would seem to point to its being primitive. It is 
striking that this older assonance should be found precisely here, 
because the significance of the lines points to an older redaction of 
the story than the one that is represented by the rest of this part of 
the poem. This emperor who “ malade gist a sa chapele a Es,” and 
who according to Guibure’s prophecy will not recover from his ill- 
ness, cannot be the Louis whom we left at court at Laon some fifty 
lines before. The emperor who had his traditional capital at Aix- 
la-Chapelle was Charlemagne. As Mr. Weeks has shown: “It is 
. . . likely that the action of the Renoart was placed during the 
lifetime of Charlemagne, and that he is the emperor referred to in 
this singular passage.”**_ From the earlier poem, this well-written 
scene of Willame’s return crept into the new chanson without one’s 


26 Suggested corrections: 2792 Li quons chevalchet—2810 apres vait ;—2812 
nes tuast—In lines 2804-8 the manuscript indicates the separation of the 
speeches by periods. 

27 Modern Philology, III, no. 2 (1905), p. 231. 
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noticing, or caring about, the contradiction as to the emperor. The 
old form of assonance corroborates the evidence of the sense of the 
passage—M. Bédier draws a surprising inference from this pas- 
sage. He says: “Le poéte de la Chanson de Guillaume semble 
avoir connu un poéme du Couronnement de Louis: . . . Surtout 
ses récits supposent que Louis a d’anciennes et grandes obligations 
a Guillaume et qu'il l’a payé d’ingratitude. . . .” In a note at this 
point, Bédier adds: “ Voyez surtout les propos méprisants que tient 
Guibourc a l’égard du roi (vv. 2803-5).”’ Does he interpret the 
present indicative tense of the manuscript, releue, which here seems 
to have the force of the future, as more probably a mistake for the 
subjunctive, the line thus expressing a wish on Guiburc’s part in- 
stead of a prophecy ?*8 ' 

(3) Two other assonances of the poem are interesting from 
the point of view of dialect. Thescribes have almost always written 
e for ie (i. e., é for ié), but in the assonances the two sounds were 
kept rigorously distinct by the poet. The author, however, rhymed 
i derived from e+ i and i. Suchier gives four examples for the 
first part of the poem: pris, 68, 362, dis, 284, 748. In the second 
part, the /aisses in i are rarer but we find ivre derived from ebrius 
assonant in i-e at line 2601. In the Roland these two 7’s are not so 
combined, which is one of Gaston Paris’ arguments for the Avran- 
chin origin of the poem.”® Similarly Suchier says that this treat- 
ment of the two sounds in the Willame excludes West Normandy 
as a possible home of the poet. 


V.—THE REFRAIN 


In discussing the versification of the poem we have treated the 
metre and assonance. It now remains to speak of one of the most 
interesting peculiarities of the Chancgun de Willame, the refrain. 
This refrain is a short verse of four syllables always introducing 
some day of the week. In the course of the poem it occurs forty- 
one times: thirty-one times we find lunsdi al vespre; seven times, 
ioesdi al vespre ; three times, lores fu mecresdi.2® According to the 

28 Bédier, Légendes Epiques (1914), I, p. 351. 

29 For some suggestions of the relation of this refrain to the petit vers in 


certain manuscripts of the cycle de Guillaume, see Raymond Weeks, op. cit., 
Modern Philology, III, no. 2, p. 230, n. 1. 
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manuscript it is placed either at the end of a laisse followed by a 
ten-syllable line assonant with it in é-c, or at the beginning of a 
laisse in é-e. The former arrangement predominates and, accord- 
ing to Suchier and to Rechnitz, was the only original type: accord- 
ing to Rechnitz’ theory, which Suchier finally accepted instead of 
his own for his edition, the refrain standing at the head of an 
é-e laisse represents a mere manuscript corruption. We shall return 
to this question later. 

Another question is, Has the refrain any time-significance? A 
reading of the poem gives one the impression that by far the 
greatest artistic value of the petit vers lies, not in any chronological 
implication but in the note of tragic foreboding which these four 
syllables gather about themselves in cumulative effect by their 
repetition. It reminds one of like recurring phrases in the Old 
English ballads, of Lord Rendal, e. g., with the haunting pathos of 
its refrain, something quite apart from and beyond the mere mean- 
ing of the syllables. Yet it should be said that, besides this artistic 
effect, it is certainly true that at each occurrence for the first time 
of the two minor refrains the reference is definitely to the day men- 
tioned. The ioesdi al vespre verse occurs first at line 1128. The 
laisse preceding reads: 


1121: Cele bataille durad tut vn lundi 
E al demain e tresqu’a mecresdi 
Qu’el(e) n’alaschat ne hure ne prist fin, 
Iusqu’al ioesdi deuant prime un petit, 
1125: Que li Franceis ne fin(er)ent de ferir 
Ne cil d’Arabe ne cess(er)ent de ferir. 
1127: Des homes Willame n’en i remist un vif, 
1129: Fors treis escuz qu’il out al champ tenir. 
1128: Ioesdi al uespre.*° 


This refrain recurs six times after line 1128, viz., in lines 1165, 
1209, 1228, 1297, 1401, 1483. Of these seven repetitions one may 
say: the first occurrence, line 1128, has definite reference to the 
last day of Willame’s first defeat; three have possible reference to 
this same day (lines 1165, 1209, 1228) ; the remaining three have 


30 Suggested corrections: 1126 d’envair. 1127 Des W. homes. 11282 Ot 
treis escuz remest suls en la presse. Cf. 760. 
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only the artistic note of foreboding. The other minor refrain— 
lores fu mecresdi, or rather lors fu dimescre, as one must read for 
the assonance—occurs three times (in lines 1781, 1920, 1981). 
Each time it seems to refer to the last day of Guillaume’s second 
battle, which began on Monday and ended on Wednesday. Of 
these two minor refrains, then, it is seen that in seven out of ten 
occurrences, they seem to have a more or less definite time-signif- 
icance, as well as artistic value. 

When we come to the first refrain, however, we find the ques- 
tion more obscure. The first use of the lunsdi al vespre follows 
immediately the prophecy of Vivien’s death in the introductory 
laisse of the poem (line 10). In the first half of the poem this 
refrain occurs twenty-two times (lines 10, 88, 149, 201, 211, 219, 
404, 429, 449, 472, 488, 605, 695, 759, 783, 837, 932, 1041, 1064, 
1586, 1679, 1762). In these twenty-two recurrences, twice (lines 
1587, 1680) the refrain seems to refer to the first day of Guillaume’s 
second battle, which according to line 1770 began on Monday. Six 
times it refers possibly to Vivien’s death (lines 10, 605, 695, 759, 
932, 1064). The other fourteen occurrences can have no possible 
time-significance. The question remains, however, Did the poet 
really represent Vivien’s death as occurring “lunsdi al vespre”’’? 
Artistically that is the most dramatic explanation for the poet’s 
choice of Junsdi. There is a strong tradition in the cycle that 
Vivien died in the late afternoon. In the Chevalerie Vivien (lines 
1888, 1889), Vivien says: 


Ne morai pas, ge sai molt bien mon estre, 
Ans sera nonne, voire passee vespre. 


As to lunsdi, very few scholars, surely, will go as far as Suchier, 
who identifies the battle of the poem with an actual battle that oc- 
curred on Monday.*! The time-sejuence of the poem is so vague 
that it is very difficult to make any satisfactory chronology. The 
subject is well treated by Rechnitz, and particularly so by Mr. Hain- 
ilton in his book, The Cyclic Relations of the Chanson de Willame.** 
Both agree that according to the evidence of the present redaction 

31 Suchier, op. cit., p. lii; also, Vivien, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, 
XXIX, pp. 641-682. 


82 Rechnitz, Refrain in der “Chancgun de Willame.” Zeitschrift fiir Roman- 
ische Philologie, XXXII (1908), p. 184.—Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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of the poem Vivien’s battle ended in his death on Saturday. Hence 
the Junsdi refrain cannot be explained by any definite reference to 
the day of Vivien’s death. The evidence need not be re-canvassed : 
the reader is referred to Mr. Hamilton’s clear analysis of the ques- 
tion. The conclusion to be reached seems to be that the minor re- 
frains, ioesdi al vespre and lores fu mecresdi, were employed with 
a time-significance, but the major refrain has no such clear ref- 
erence, however much artistic feeling may point to that reason for 
the choice of lunsdi. 

In considering this difference of significance between the minor 
refrains and the major refrain, one is confronted with the ques- 
tion, Are these three refrains to be traced to one and the same 
author? If the poet who used the ioesdi al vespre and mecresdi re- 
frains to denote a definite time was the same poet who is respon- 
sible for the Junsdi refrain, then probably the principal refrain also, 
like the minor ones, has a time-significance. If, however, the poet 
who used the minor refrains was merely an imitator, amplifying a 
literary device of his predecessor, then his literal use of the minor 
refrains would prove nothing for the lunsdi portion. The study of 
the refrain leads directly to the question, Must one divide the poem 
not only at line 1982 into two parts, but again into still smaller 
fragments? 

Mr. Hugh A. Smith has published in the Romanic Review an 
analysis of the poem which, however much one may disagree in 
regard to details, forms en bloc the most original contribution to 
the subject since the appearance of the studies published in the first 
enthusiasm of discovery.** He bases his work upon a comparison 
of this newly discovered Willame rendering of the story with the 
well-known version of the Chevalerie Vivien and of Aliscans. As 
critics have shown, Aliscans is merely a later, much amplified re- 
daction of the second part of our poem.** For the first half, which 
Suchier considered a unit dating from about 1080, beginning with 
the defeat of Vivien and ending with the victory of Guillaume and 
Gui over Deramé, Mr. Smith makes four divisions. He takes as 


83 Hugh A. Smith, The Composition of the Chanson de Willame, Romantic 
Review, V (1913), pp. 84-111, 149-165. 

84 Raymond Weeks, Etudes sur Aliscans, especially Romania, XXXVIII, pp. 
1-43.—A. Klapétke, Das Verhaltnis von Aliscans sur Chanson de Guillaume, 
Halle, 1907. 
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his test of delimitation what might seem, at first thought, an inde- 
cisive element—precisely this refrain which we have been dis- 
cussing. The division is as follows; the limits of each section being 
the first and last lines in which the respective refrain occurs: 


(1) lunsdi al vespre, wv. I-1064. 


(2) ioesdi al vespre, 1128-1483. 
(3) lunsdi al vespre, 1586-1762. 
(4) lors fu mecresdi, 1781-1981. 
(5) lunsdi al vespre, 2093-3553- 


Section 1 describes the death of Vivien, the return of Girard to 
Barcelona, the delivery of the message to Guillaume, the first scene 
in the banquet-hall. 

Section 2 describes the first departure from Guillaume’s city, 
the first battle, the death of Guischardet and Girard, the return of 
Guillaume, the appearance of Guiburc’s mysteriously levied army 
of 30,000, Guillaume’s supper and arming next day, imitated from 
the parallel passages concerning Girard, and the first appearance of 
Gui. 

Section 3 describes Gui’s escape from Guiburc, his adoubement 
by his aunt, his return to the army, the beginning of the battle and 
the imprisonment of the five nephews. 

Section 4 tells of Gui’s miraculous victory over the Saracens 
and the death of Deramé. 

Section 5 contains what we have called the second part of the 
poem, the Aliscans story. 

The striking feature of Mr. Smith’s analysis based upon the 
refrains, as one can see even from so brief a summary as I have 
here given, is that elements 1, 3, and 5, which are punctuated by 
the lunsdi al vespre refrain, give the story as told in the Chevalerie 
Vivien and Aliscans: 

(1) Vivien’s first battle and Girard’s mission, 

(3) Guillaume’s departure from his city leaving Vivien’s younger 
brother Gui, or Guischard, in Guiburc’s care; his escape, and her 
consent to give him arms; the battle and imprisonment of Guil- 
laume’s nephews; 

(5) the Aliscans story. 

If one accepts the division made by Mr. Smith,—and I think 
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that in general he proves his case,—the theory throws much light 
on our study of the refrain. 

To return to the question, Did the refrains all have a time- 
significance? We are now in a position to say that probably the 
ioesdt and mecresdi portions are additions to the main lines of the 
story. The poet who introduced those refrains was imitating the 
lundi portion and chose the day of the week according to the 
chronology of the events that he was relating. But the fact that 
these refrains denote a definite day does not prove anything for the 
original /unsdi portion, where the refrain may or may not have had 
the time-significance. 

The remaining question to be solved concerning the refrain is 
this, Did the refrain originally always follow the laisse accom- 
panied by a single line assonant with it in é-e, or is the manuscript 
correct in sometimes placing the petit vers at the head of an é-e 
laisse? We may for convenience number these two types of re- 
frain as Suchier does: I, the refrain followed by a single line in 
é-e; II, the refrain at the beginning of an é—e laisse.** Let us con- 
sider the lundsi al vespre portion. !n the first part of the poem, 
where this refrain occurs twenty-two times, in all cases except one 
(line 219), we have type I. At line 2109, it is possible that, contrary 
to the testimony of the manuscript, the refrain stood originally at 
the end of the preceding laisse. When the é@-e laisse with which 
the manuscript links the petit vers is repeated at line 1107, the re- 
frain has disappeared. In other cases of repetition where a refrain 
is involved, the refrain is present. Thus the lack of the refrain in 
the second /Jaisse argues for its absence from the first also,—for its 
relegation, in other words, to the preceding laisse. In the second 
half of the poem the lunsdi al vespre refrain occurs nine times. 
Twice we have what seems to be a misuse of type I (at lines 2328 
and 3553). Inall other occurrences, however (at lines 2093, 2161, 
2209, 2782, 3154, 3439, 3451), the refrain stands at the head of a 
laisse in é-e, according to type II. 

As to the ioesdi al vespre refrain, which occurs seven times, the 
two types, according to the manuscript, are divided as follows: I, 


85 Suchier, in analyzing the use of the refrain in Vivien (see note 29), con- 
sidered both types original. Later he accepted Rechnitz’s theory that type I was 
the only primitive form and his edition made all refrains conform to that type. 
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four times (at lines 1128, 1228, 1401, 1483); II, three times (at 
lines 1165, 1209, 1297). Thus type II claims three refrains out of 
the seven used. 

Of the three mecresdi refrains the manuscript uses type I once 
(line 1982, type II twice (lines 1781, 1920). Rechnitz thinks that 
line 1920 in the original was written according to type I, but the 
sense of the passage upholds the manuscript in placing the refrain 
at the head of the @-e laisse. To sum up the results of the evidence, 
type I claims: 

lunsdi al vespre (first part of the poem), 21 refrains, perhaps 
22, out of 22. 

lunsdi al vespre (second part of the poem), only 2, and these 
incorrectly used, out of 9. 

toesdi al vespre, 4 out of 7. 

lors fu mecresdi, 1 out of 3. 

Can one find an explanation for this difference between the con- 
sistent use of type I, in the first part of the chanson and the variable 
use of one or the other type after line 1062? Rechnitz believed 
type I to be the only one original to the poet in the whole first part 
of the poem, considering that part to be a unit. For all three re- 
frains, according to his reasoning, type I is the correct form, and 
the evidence of the manuscript must be sacrificed to conformity. 
As I have said, according to his analysis type II could claim only 
three ioesdi refrains and one mecresdi. Because type II could be 
explained by the loss of the accompanying line in é@-e of type I, 
before an é—e laisse, there seemed to him no reason for making a 
new class for these four refrains. He says the refrain in the first 
part must be explained without reference to the second part, since 
the remanieur who joined the two would be apt to continue the 
major refrain into the second part. As Mr. Weeks has said (in 
speaking not of the whole second part, to be sure, but of the Chan- 
son de Reneward, which, as we have seen, begins at line 2650) : 
“The all but total absence of the peculiar refrain of the beginning 
of the poem may be taken to indicate that this refrain did not close 
the laisses in the original Renoart. The few cases of this refrain 
at the very end of the poem seem placed there designedly, as if to 
give the whole an appearance of unity.”** The refrain seems to 


36 Op. cit., Modern Philology, III, no. 2, p. 230. 
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have an equally artificial appearance throughout the whole second 
part of the chanson. 

But is there not, for the use of the refrain throughout the poem, 
a better explanation than that of Rechnitz, one more in line with 
the testimony of the manuscript as to these two types? Since type 
I,—the refrain accompanied by one line in @-e,—is so consistently 
used throughout the first quarter of the chanson, the part that de- 
scribed Vivien’s battle, there seems no doubt that it was the form 
used by the primitive poet. But in the other parts of the poem this 
may not be the case. In the light of Mr. Smith’s investigations 
about the ioesdi and mecresdi portions, it is significant that type II 
predominates precisely in those portions, and in the second part 
of the chanson where it has a manifestly imitative, artificial ring. 
Is not the refrain in those portions an imitation of the lunsdi re- 
frain in the first part? The poet who sang of Vivien’s death used 
a refrain, lunsdi al vespre, as to which we cannot be certain whether 
it was chosen for its time-significance or not. The poet who intro- 
duced into the Changun de Willame the passage characterized by 
the ioesdi and mecresdi refrains, in imitation of the original which 
he was continuing, used a refrain for which he chose the day of 
the week on which began the two battles, the defeat and the victory 
of which he sang. Being an imitator, not the originator of the 
form, he was not consistent about the use of the refrain and so 
sometimes placed it at the head of an é-e laisse, which because of 
its assonance seemed to offer the natural place for it. Later the 
second part of the chanson was added to the first part by the obvious 
soudure which suddenly changed Guillaume’s victory into defeat 
and shuffled the marvelous little Gui off the stage never to reappear. 
This redactor, not being a poet like the author of the beautiful 
ioesdi and mecresdi portions, but only a remanieur joining two 
already existent songs, used the refrain more carelessly. Usually 
he placed it with the least effort to himself at the head of an @-e 
laisse. Twice he tried to imitate the original type and affected the 
deformation of type I represented by lines 2328 and 3553. For 
the variation in the use of the refrain we venture to offer, then, this 
tentative explanation: the refrain is used consistently, according to 
type I, in the oldest part of the poem. In later parts imitators hesi- 
tated between the primitive type I and the easier type II. 
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Perhaps our study of the refrain should end here, but what we 
have been discussing points towards further conclusions which may 
be briefly outlined. M. Bédier inveighs against the critics who, 
blind to the beauties of the poems as we have them, insist on break- 
ing them up into older forms in a pedantic effort to force the 
medieval poets to be consistent. But does not this study of the re- 
frain show that behind the beautiful series of pictures presented by 
our poem—a series hardly equalled for its artistic appeal by any 
other epic—we may see other poems from which the poet-jongleur 
who transcribed this song selected the effective “bits” for his 
répertoire? If one looks at the present poem as “selections from 
the opera of Guillaume” rather than as the opera itself, if one 
frankly accepts the composite character of the poem, does not one 
find answers to questions that have perturbed students of the cycle 
from the beginning? 

Scholars have admired, but have been suspicious of, the abrupt 
beginning of Aliscans. Here is a version of Aliscans, fifty years 
older than the one we knew, with the same abrupt beginning which 
is all the more conspicuous here from the contrast with Gui’s vic- 
tory. Let us consider for a moment another poem of the cycle, 
Foucon de Candie, a poem which, in spite of its tedious style, does 
not merit the disregard in which it has been held by most scholars. 
Its author, Herbert le Duc de Dammartin, has been a puzzling 
figure. He had a wide acquaintance with the tradition of the cycle 
of Guillaume, as numerous valuable hints of his poem prove. 
Writing about 1195, he must have known some version of Aliscans, 
yet he felt no compunctions about picking up the story of Vivien 
at the time of the hero’s death and writing an entirely new dénoue- 
ment to the honor of his hero, Foucon de Candie. Moreover, the 
poet of the ioesdi and mecresdi portions of our chanson writes an 
entirely different poem to describe the vengeance perpetrated on the 
Saracens for Vivien’s death, a continuation which he fuses most 
cleverly with the old primitive tragedy. 

Do not all these indications go to show that the original poem of 
Vivien ended with the hero’s death? A tragic ending seems more 
primitive; it is only later that the natural desire for vengeance 
asserts itself. The primitive English ballads often end in tragedy. 
Who of us, reading Gaston Paris’ Extraits de la Chanson de 
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Roland, in which appears not one word of the triumphant venge- 
ance, desires—as M. Bédier would have it—the rest? Do we not 
feel that in the tragedy lies the potency of the chanson? In the 
case of the poem of Vivien it seems as if a primitive tragedy, the 
song of his heroic death, must have existed long enough to be recog- 
nized as a separate entity. Then, one after another, were written 
various accounts of vengeance for this defeat. The victory which 
Gui and Guillaume gain over Deramé forms one ending, perhaps 
by no means the first dénouement to be written. Guillaume and 
Reneward are the avengers of Vivien’s death according to Aliscans 
and its tradition, which we see in an earlier form—but probably 
still not the first—in the second part of the Chancun de Willame. 
Finally, regardless of these various poems, Herbert le Duc, writing 
towards the close of the thirteenth century, again feels free to offer 
a still different dénouement to the Vivien tragedy, in the form of 
Foucon de Candie. If a brief study of the refrain in the Changun 
de Willame may seem to lead us naturally to a tentative suggestion 
as to the formation of this part of the cycle, the establishment of 
such a theory could of course be effected only by a much more de- 
tailed investigation of the problem. 
ELIzABETH STEARNS TYLER 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
DON GARCIA DE MENDOZA IN ERCILLA’S ARAUCANA 


RCILLA’S Araucana, the first work of real literary merit 
written on either American continent, is generally regarded 
as the best epic poem written in Spanish. 

The life of its author is well known. Born in Madrid on August 
7, 1533, Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiiga belonged to one of the most 
illustrious Spanish families. His father, Fortunio Garcia de Er- 
cilla, was one of the famous jurisconsults of the day. His writings 
were studied and commented upon in all the law schools of Europe. 
He had even been chosen by Emperor Charles V as preceptor for 
the prince of Asturias, the future Philip II, when he suddenly died 
in 1534, at the age oi forty years. 

His son, the future author of the Araucana, was then thirteen 
months old. He received his early education at the Spanish court; 
and, later, became attached as a page to king Philip II. In 1555, 
when the marriage of the king of Spain to Mary, queen of Eng- 
land, was agreed upon, Ercilla accompanied Philip II to Winchester. 
It was there, during the festivals given in honor of the royal mar- 
riage, that he heard for the first time of the Araucanian rebellion. 

His love of glory was aroused at once. It was only a few years 
since Francisco Pizarro, with a handful of adventurers, had con- 
quered the empire of the Incas. The young poet had heard with 
enthusiasm of the new-discovered land, of the luxuriant vegetation, 
of trees as high as mountains, of the gigantic Cordilleras, of heaps 
of gold filling entire palaces, of men of a new type, of fortunes, of 
battles; and his poetic and chivalrous mind had been excited. He 
also would go and conquer empires, and sing of battles. There, in 
that distant land which appeared to him like one of the enchanted 
realms of a fairy tale, he would find the glory he coveted. And 
thus, when an expedition for Peru was organized under Don Andrés 
Hurtado de Mendoza, marqués de Cajfiete, he asked and readily ob- 
tained the king’s permission to join it. 
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This expedition set sail for America on the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, 1555. After nine months of navigation, it reached the Peru- 
vian coast. Hurtado de Mendoza at once sent an expedition against 
the Araucanians. His own son, Don Garcia, a youth of twenty-one, 
was appointed general, and Alonso de Ercilla accompanied him. 

Our poet thus took ai: active part in the war he was destined to 
sing. He was one of the intrepid youths whom Don Garcia sent 
to build a fort at Penco at the beginning of the campaign, and who 
there withstood the assaults of the Indians until the arrival of an 
additional force. He gave new proofs of his courage at the battles 
of Biobio and Millarapué, in November, 1557. At Puren, in Jan- 
uary, 1558, by his coolness and courage, he saved all his men from 
an almost certain death. Later, learning that the garrison at Tu- 
capel was in great danger, he boldly crossed the country of the 
enemy and hastened to save his companions in arms. He took 
an active part in other signal victories, and joined an expedition to 
capture the Indian chief Caupolican, who had fled to the moun- 
tains. In the expedition of Don Garcia towards the south, aban- 
doned by an Indian guide, he and his companions wandered for 
twelve days in inextricable forests, without food and without shel- 
ter, now in the midst of a marshy, pestilential ground, now in a 
land full of precipices. He infused new courage into the hearts 
of his despairing companions, and they all finally reached La Im- 
perial in safety. 

Unfortunately, at this very moment of Ercilla’s career, when 
the star of the young poet seemed to shine with ever new splendor, 
there occurred an incident which completely changed the course 
of his life. During a joust which was given at La Imperial to 
commemorate the victory of the Spanish troops, Ercilla had a 
quarrel with one of his companions, Juan de Pineda. The cause 
of the quarrel was insignificant. The question had arisen which 
of the two knights had given the luckier thrust, and each claimed 
the victory. From harsh words they came to blows, until Don 
Garcia, who believed the whole affair to be a challenge to his au- 
thority, condemned both rivals to be beheaded on the public square. 

Ercilla and Pineda actually ascended the gallows, and would 
have been executed if the clamor of the crowd demanding their re- 
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lease had not prevailed upon the young general to revoke the sen- 
tence. 

Soon afterwards, Pineda entered a monastery. As for Ercilla, 
after spending a few months in prison, he joined a new military 
expedition. He again took an active part in sieges and battles, but 
he was no longer the gallant soldier of former days. His ardor 
was forever gone. Disheartened and disgusted, he finally returned 
to Spain in 1562. 

Seven years later, the first part of the Araucana was given to 
the public. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that Ercilla, indignant at Don 
Garcia’s behavior and unable to forgive him, had studiously omitted 
his name throughout the Araucana. We are all familiar with Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly’s excellent History of Spanish Literature. “ Er- 
cilla,” he says, “never forgave what he thought the injustice of his 
general, Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, marqués de Wajfiete, and 
carefully omits his name throughout the Araucana.” “The omis- 
sion,” he continues, “cost him dear, for he was never employed 
again.” 

The same belief is found to be prevalent among French 
writers. “Le souvenir de cette injustice,” says Lucien Dollfus in 
his article on Ercilla in the “ Grande Encyclopédie,” “lui fit oublier 
a dessein le nom de son chef dans ses vers.” 

The Spaniards are still more emphatic in their assertions. Here 
are the words of Angel Salcedo y Ruiz in his “ Resumen histérico- 
critico de la Literatura espafiola” : “ El soldado poeta no le perdond 
(a D. Garcia) su severidad. Condeno a perpetuo silencio el nombre 
del general, no citandole en La Araucana una vez siquiera. Y eso 
que la omisién perjudicaba notablemente al poema. Ahi es nada 
en una epopeya militar callarse el nombre del caudillo. Mas, por 
sacar un ojo al enemigo, aunque uno pierda los dos.” 

We see that, according to Salcedo, the name of Don Garcia is 
not even mentioned a single time in the Araucana. Hence the 
humorous sarcasm of the author. What are we to think of an epic 
poet who forgets the name of his hero? What of a theatrical man- 
ager who would give us the play of Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark? 

If Ercilla omits Don Garcia’s name throughout the Araucana, 
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this omission is indeed a serious defect. It is all the more so be- 
cause the Araucana is regarded by the majority of critics less as an 
epic poem than as a rhymed chronicle, in which the author en- 
deavors to be faithful to historical truth, and to follow step by step 
the course of events. But, if such be the case, what are we to think 
of a historian who intentionally omits the name of the general who 
won the battle? 

In point of fact, the assertion that Ercilla omits Don Garcia’s 
name from his poem seems to be one of those historical errors 
which we occasionally see transmitted from one text-book into an- 
other for an indefinite length of time. In the present study, I shall 
at first show that Don Garcia’s name, far from being omitted, is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Araucana. I shall then endeavor to 
prove that Don Garcia’s character is rather embellished by the light 
of poetry and shines with a purer and brighter luster than the young, 
rash general whom we know from history. 

As has been repeatedly asserted, the Araucana is not so much 
an epic poem as a rhymed chronicle. It is the whole history of the 
Araucanian campaign written in poetical form. But this cam- 
paign was not conducted—at least in so far as the Spaniards are 
concerned—by a single general. Before Don Garcia de Mendoza 
reached Peru, the campaign had been conducted in turn by Pedro 
de Valdivia and by Villagran. And this first part of the war, which 
Ercilla did not see, occupies the first eleven cantos of the poem. In 
these eleven cantos, of course, no mention is made, nor can be made, 
of Don Garcia. 

Early in the year 1557, Hurtado de Mendoza, marqués de 
Cafiete, arrived in Peru as a viceroy. The Chilean deputies then 
came to ask him for his son Don Garcia, to lead them against the 
Indians. An account of their deputation is given in the thirteenth 
canto of the poem: 


A tu hijo j oh Marqués! te demandamos, 
en quien tanta virtud y gracia cabe, 
porque con su persona confiamos 

que nuestra desventura y mal se acabe: 
de sus partes, sefior, nos contentamos 
pues que por natural cosa se sabe, 

(y aun aca en el comin es habla vieja) 
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que nunca del leén nacié la oveja. 

Y pues hay tanta falta de guerreros, 
haciendo esta jornada Don Garcia, 
se movera el comun, y caballeros, 
alegres de llevar tan buena guia. 


The marquis of Cajiete granted their request, and Don Garcia 
de Mendoza found himself at the head of the expedition. He at 
once embarked for Chile, taking Ercilla with him. 

Soon after his arrival, the Araucanians sent a deputation, headed 
by Millalauco, to beg for peace. It is to the new general, Don 
Garcia, that the Indian applied: 


Llegado al pabellon de don Garcia, 
hallandome con otros yo presente, 
con una moderada cortesia 

nos saludé a su modo, alegremente.? 


Don Garcia welcomed the ambassador and accepted wich enthu- 
siasm the proposed cessation of hostilities : 


Oida la embajada, don Garcia, 
haciéndole gracioso acogimiento, 

en suma respondié: que agradecia 
la propuesta amistad y ofrecimiento.® 


The Spaniards, however, having built a fortress at Penco, the 
Araucanians attacked them. A terrible battle took place. Don 
Garcia fought like a brave soldier. By his words and his example, 
he led his men to victory. This was the battle of Penco, which took 
place in September, 1557: 


Don Garcia de Mendoza entre su gente; 
su cuartel con esfuerzo defendia, 

al gran furor y barbara violencia 
haciendo suficiente resistencia.* 


Two months later, at Millarapué, Don Garcia was again at the 
head of his men, full of energy and activity, haranguing his troops, 

1Ercilla, Araucana, XIII, 13, 14. 

2Ercilla, Araucana, XVI, 83. 


8Ercilla, Araucana, XVII, 14. 
4Ercilla, Araucana, XIX, 48. 
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and infusing courage into the hearts of his soldiers, by words and 
deeds : 


Don Garcia de Mendoza no paraba, 
antes como animoso y diligente, 
unas veces airado peleaba, 

otras iba esforzando alli la gente.® 


There is only one instance in the campaign in which Don 
Garcia does not appear at the head of his troops. It is in the last 
battle before Caupolican’s death, when so great a slaughter of the 
Araucanians was made. The wily Indian chief had found out by 
means of spies that the Spanish general was absent, and he inten- 
tionally took advantage of his absence to engage the battle: 


Que de cierto espi6n era avisado 
como la gente que en defensa habia, 
demas de estar segura y descuidada, 
era poca, bisofia y desarmada; 

Que el capitan ausente habia llevado 
la platica en la guerra y escogida, 
de no volver atras determinado 
hasta dejar la tierra reducida: 

y en las nuevas conquistas ocupado, 
sin poder ser la plaza socorrida.® 


This battle took place at the end of January or at the begin- 
ning of February, 1558. 

And yet, Ercilla does not omit Don Garcia’s name in the books 
destined to describe the battle. On the contrary, he seems anxious 
to prove that he has not forgotten his general. He presents him to 


us as Organizing the country and establishing everywhere the reign 
of justice: 


Mas si me dais licencia yo querria, 
(para que mas a tiempo esto refiera) 
alcanzar, si pudiese, a Don Garcia, 
aunque es diversa y larga la carrera: 
el cual en el turbado reino habia 
reformado los pueblos, de manera 

que puso con solicito cuidado 

la justicia y govierno en buen estado.* 


5 Ercilla, Araucana, XXV, 57. 
6 Ercilla, Araucana, XXX, 40, 41. 
TErcilla, Araucana, XXXIV, 45. 
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This article might well be ended here. Ercilla mentions Don 
Garcia’s name in every battle, and he always represents him as a 
brave general, leading his men to victory by his words and example. 
His courage appears not only when he is at the head of his troops 
but as a private soldier he also excites our admiration. Once an 
Indian messenger came to invite him to single combat with the 
mighty Caupolican, the brave and terrible Indian chief whose name 
had been a terror to the Spaniards for so long a time. Don Garcia 
accepts the challenge with intrepidity : 


Don Garcia le responde: “ Soy contento 
de acetar el combate, y le aseguro 

que al plazo puesto y sefialado asiento 
podra a su voluntad venir seguro.’® 

Soon after the publication of the poem, however, the powerful 
family of the Mendozas appeared dissatisfied with the secondary 
role assigned to Don Garcia. If there existed an epic poem about 
the Chilean campaign, they thought that Don Garcia ought to oc- 
cupy in it the place which Aeneas occupies in Virgil’s poem. And 
a host of flatterers did not fail to rise and encourage them in their 
dream. In 1613, Cristobal Suarez de Figueroa published a life of 
Garcia de Mendoza. It is full of flattery for Don Garcia and of 
injustice for the author of the Araucana. “ Ercilla,” says Figueroa, 
“wrote the wars of Arauco, carrying them on by means of a body 
without a head.” The same spirit of flattery appears in Espaiioles 
en Chile, written in 1665 by Francisco Gonzalez de Bustos. 

Dramatists, as well as historians, seémed anxious to make up 
for the deficiencies of the great narrative poet. 

In 1622, a play appeared, entitled: Algunas hazaiias de las 
muchas de Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza. It is a poor attempt 
at adulation. On its title page it professes to be the work of Luis 
de Belmonte, but, in a sort of table of contents, is ascribed to eight 
other poets, among whom are Antonio Mira de Mescua, Luis Velez 
de Guevara, and Guillén de Castro. 

Finally, a new epic poet, Pedro de Offa, set himself the task 
of writing a new Araucana, a poem with a hero destined to sup- 
plant Ercilla’s work altogether. Under the influence of this laud- 


8 Ercilla, Araucana, XXV, 13. 
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able intention he wrote his Arauco domado, a long epic poem, pub- 
lished in 1596,—the most wearisome book I ever read. 

In point of flattery, Ofia’s poem surpasses everything else that 
has been written in honor of Don Garcia. And yet I confess that, 
so far as I am concerned, I prefer the Don Garcia of the Araucana 
to the embellished hero of the Arauco domado, and, for the matter 
of that, of all the other more recent writers. 

It is true, in the Arauco domado flattering epithets are found 
at every page. Don Garcia becomes a wise youth, a new Achilles, 
the great legislator of the New World, etc., “el joven sabio, el 
nuevo Aquiles, el gran legislador del nuevo mundo, el joven mila- 
groso, el médico tan sabio;” but a few details, perhaps historical, 
present him as violent and fanatical. In one instance, in which he 
found a sentinel asleep, both Figueroa and Pedro de Offa represent 
him as unable to wait for the course of justice. Violent and arbi- 
trary, he himself at once wounded the careless soldier with his 
sword and would have caused him to be hanged on the spot, had 
not his men prevailed upon him and appeased his anger: 


Llamole en alta voz la vez primera 
para certificarse si dormia; 

mas visto que roncando respondia, 
airado le llamo de otra manera; 
porque la secutiva espada fuera, 

de que era digna ya su letargia, 

le dio tan duro golpe en un molledo, 
que de llevarle el brazo estuvo un dedo. 
Hiridle, cuando justa malamente, 
mandandoie colgar al punto luego, 
mas alcanz6 perdon mediante el ruego 
y la necesidad que habia de gente.® 


In another instance, both Figueroa and Pedro de Ofia, wishing 
to lay emphasis upon the deep religious sentiments of Don Garcia, 
represent him as lying down on the road where a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament was about to pass, and compelling the priest to 
walk over his body. Here Offa praises the humility of his hero and 
the good example he gave to the Indians who witnessed the deed; 
but modern writers seem rather inclined to see in Don Garcia’s 
conduct nothing but an act of fanaticism. 


9 Ofia, Arauco domado, VIII. 
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El hecho fue que cuando el pan del cieio 
en procesion al templo se traia, 

por dar ejemplo al indio que atendia 

se derribo a medirse con el suelo 
haciendo que el presbitero sin duelo 

por cima dél hiciese paso y via, 
tratando con el pie su cuerpo humano 
pues el de Dios trataba con la mano. 
Fue un acto de humildad aventajada 
para dejar al barbaro ensefiado, 

que en las personas altas de su estado 

es la virtud que mas a Dios agrada; 
pues cuando bien parece la llanada 

en la sublime cumbre del collado, 
parece la humildad alla en la cima 

del hombre que es tenido en mas estima.*® 


How much more attractive, how superior to this rash, incon- 
siderate youth, is Don Garcia in the Araucana! There he is brave 
without being rash; religious, not fanatical He knows how to 
fight and lead his men to victory. He knows how to organize the 
country and establish everywhere the reign of law and justice. Be- 
loved of his men, merciful toward the conquered race, he expresses 
himself at the same time with force and greatness. Which one of 
the petty flatterers who have endeavored to debase Ercilla’s work 
has put as noble thoughts as the following in the mouth of his 
hero?: 

Lo que yo os pido de mi parte y digo 

es, que en estas batallas y revueltas, 
aunque os haya ofendido el enemigo, 
jamas vos le ofendais a espaldas vueltas; 
antes le defended como al amigo, 

si, volviéndose a vos, las armas sueltas, 
rehuyere el morir en la batalla 

pues es mas dar la vida que quitalla. 
Poned a todo en la razon la mira, 

por que las armas siempre habeis tomado, 
que, pasando los términos la ira, 

pierde fuerza el derecho ya violado; 
pues cuando la razén no frena y tira 

el impetu y furor demasiado, 


10 Ofia, Arauco domado, III. 
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el rigor excesivo en el castigo 
justifica la causa al enemigo.™ 


Interesting monographs have been lately written about the 
achievements of Don Garcia as an explorer, and it will be worth 
while to consider him briefly under this aspect. Before Don Garcia 
was entrusted with the government of Chile, various expeditions 
had been undertaken to explore the southern part of the country. 
Pedro de Valdivia, in 1552, and Francisco de Villagran, in 1553, 
had gone as far south as the canal of Chacao and the gulf of Ancud. 
In 1558, when the power of the Araucanian Indians was practically 
destroyed, Don Garcia made up his mind to continue exploring the 
south of the country; and, if possible, to reach the strait of Magel- 
lan. This is the expedition to which I have already alluded, when 
the Spaniards, abandoned by their guide, suffered incredible hard- 
ships and were finally compelled to abandon their project. Don 
Garcia believed, however, that he had gone farther towards the 
south than anybody before him, and his belief was shared, not only 
by his companions, but by all historians until recent years. As late 
as the year 1900, Jean Ducamin, in his excellent biography of Er- 
cilla, was of opinion that the expedition had reached the canal of 
Chacao and the island of Chiloe. The historical works of the 
Chilean writers Thayer Ojeda, Alberto Edwards and Crescente 
Errazuriz prove, however, that this is not the case. Don Garcia’s 
expedition did not go farther than the bay of Reloncavi and did not 
ever attain the point previously reached by Valdivia or Vallagran.’? 
In point of fact, the expedition is now admitted to have been a com- 
plete failure. Ercilla, however, shared the belief of his companions; 
and, here, as everywhere else, he does full justice to his general: 


Dije que don Garcia habia arribado, 
con pratica y lucida compajiia 

al término de Chile sefialado, 

de do nadie jamas pasado habia.** 


11 Ercilla, Araucana, XXI, 55, 56. 

12 Cf. Thayer Ojeda, Observaciones acerca del viaje de D. Garcia Hurtado 
de Mendoza a las provincias de los Coronados y Ancud, Santiago de Chile, 
1913; A. Edwards, Algunas indicaciones sobre el itinerario de don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza, en su viaje a los archipiélagos de Ancud; Rev. chilena de 
historia y geografia, 1913; C. Errazuriz, la Expedicién austral de don Garcia de 
Mendoza, Id., 1913. 

18 Ercilla, Araucana, XXXV, 4. 
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It is curious to observe that, in the opinion of modern his- 
torians, Don Garcia undertook the journey towards the south be- 
cause, up to that time, he had not yet done anything worthy of men- 
tion: “He had not distinguished himself in any engagement,” says 
Errazuriz, “nor in any undertaking worthy of his name and am- 
bition. The victories against the Indians were not of great impor- 
tance, nor had they been won by him. His captains had commanded 
the troops and routed the enemy. And this, in spite of the fact that 
the Chilean soldiers had been accustomed to see Valdivia and Villa- 
gran at the head of their troops in the heat of the combat.’’!* 

Ercilla describes in his poem a war which lasted several years 
and was conducted by various chieftains. And, as he wished to be 
faithful to the historical facts, he could not attribute to a single 
hero the glory of the campaign. Valdivia, Villagran, Don Garcia 
appear in turn, and the place they occupy in the poem is fairly well 
in proportion to the services they rendered to the Spanish cause. 

JoserH Louis PERRIER 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


14 Errazuriz, La expedicién austral de don Garcia de Mendoza, Rev. chilena 
de historia y geografia, 1913, p. 384. 
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Le Morte Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory and Its Sources, by Professor Vida D. 

Scudder. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1917, 8vo, pp. ix, 430. $4.00. 

Medieval literature is like Yellowstone Park. It seems to be known to few 
save tourists and lumbermen. One class sees only the sights, is inspired to a 
momentary rapture, and departs. The other class in some cases fails to feel 
the rapture at all, and in the remaining cases lacks the power or the inclination 
to express it. The result is that except for the outstanding figures of Chaucer 
and the great Italians, the study of medieval literature as literature is conspicuous 
by its paucity as compared with the bulk of superficial appreciation or of unap- 
preciative investigation. This is not as it should be; and Professor Scudder’s 
volume on Malory’s Morte Darthur should serve not only as a precedent but 
also as a model for many other books yet to come, that will allure readers to this 
region of literature and interpret its beauties in terms of modern feeling. For 
to the acquaintanceship of an old dweller in the lands of Logres and Lyonesse 
and Northgalles and the Out Isles Miss Scudder adds the passionate enthusiasm 
of a romantic spirit. 

Out of the stores of her knowledge of Arthurian materials Miss Scudder 
has furnished us with much that has never been accessible before in English. 
She gives us for one thing a completer account of the whole cycle in its various 
branches than anyone else. She seems with deliberate intention to have made 
her work supplementary to Maynadier’s The Arthur of the English Poets, and 
to have devoted her largest space to matters therein ignored or passed over with 
brief mention. Especially valuable are the summaries of the prose romances, 
which have hitherto been terra incognita to all but those who were prepared to 
explore them in the original or in Paulin Paris’s Romans de la Table Ronde. 
Now at! last those whose curiosity as to the Galeotto of Dante has not been 
appeased by a note to the effect that he was a friend of Lancelot, and who have 
been taken with the name of “ Galehault the Haut Prince” in Malory but could 
never find that he lived up to his romantic title, may become acquainted with this 
fine heroic figure and learn of his story. The Grand Saint Graal and Vulgate 
Merlin are also here for the first time sketched at any length. Not only does 
Miss Scudder furnish useful résumés, but in her tracing of the historical rela- 
tionships of these various versions, she evinces a considerable acquaintance with 
the latest results of scholarship. 





1 There are, however, some minor inaccuracies to be taken account of. Some 
misprints occur in the name forms, especially in the bibliography; for instance, 
on p. 13, Kilwch and Rhonaby. The MS. from which the frontispiece is taken 
cannot be ascribed with any certainty to John Rous. Vide Viscount Dillon and 
W. St. John Hope, Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death of Richard de Beau- 
champ, p. vi. The identification of Morgan le Fay with the Celtic war-goddess 
Morrigan, on p. 6, is phonetically impossible and is unwarranted by any striking 
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One could perhaps have wished that Miss Scudder had devoted more than 
a paragraph to Malory’s life. Though all that is positively known of Sir Thomas 
is there given,? yet his service in France under that gallant and adventurous 
knight, Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, would seem worthy of ampli- 
fication. Who can read the captions of Earl Richards’s exploits in the Pageant 
of his life? without feeling the Morte Darihur vitalized for himself and perceiv- 
ing how the association with this romantic hero must have vitalized romance fer 
Malory? These captions read: 


“Here shewes howe at thies daies appered a blasyng sterre called stella 
comata which after the seiyng of Clerkys signyfied greet deth and blodeshede/ 


community of traits. On p. 23 Miss Scudder expresses surprise that Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s bare chronicle should have expanded into the Arthuriad. All 
the facts, however, go to show that instead of the Arthuriad’s being a beanstalk 
growth from Geoffrey’s book, the book is a very much lopped and pruned form 
of an already flourishing Arthuriad. On p. 53 Béroul is referred to as almost 
certainly an Anglo-Norman: one wonders on what authority. The briar and 
the rose mentioned on p. 57 do not appear in the version of Thomas that we 
possess. There is a slight error on the same page in saying that the statues of 
Isolt and Brangwaine bore perfumed flowers in their hands; the perfumes were 
enclosed in a cavity in Isolt’s breast. 

2 While I agree with Professor Kittredge’s identification of Malory with the 
knight of Newbold Revell, and with his exclusion of Bale’s Thomas Mailorius 
of Mailoria as a candidate, yet the latter has perhaps more plausibility than has 
been supposed. To be sure, Bale’s account of Malory consists of three quarters 
pure padding, as anyone who has read examination papers will easily detect’; 
and the one. quarter that has a semblance of fact was probably built up on 
Leland’s mention in his Assertio Arthurii of the author Thomas Mailorius, and 
the mention in the Syllabus et Interpretatio Antiquarum Dictionum of a district 
Mailoria, lying east of the Dee between Shrewsbury and Chester. It may be a 
mere coincidence, but as Mr. A. T. Martin has shown in Archaeologia, 1808, pp. 
169, 178, William Malory, knight, of Papworth, Cambs., held lands at Shawbury 
and Upton Waters in Shropshire, only a short distance from Maelwr or Mailoria, 
and had a son, Thomas Malory, born in 1425 at Morton Corbet, nine miles from 
that district. This Thomas Malory of Papworth, however, is never referred to 
in the several documents we possess as Sir or Miles; and, as Professor Kittredge 
has abundantly proved, his name is an old English name of three syllables, by 
no means connected with the dissyllabic place-name Maelwr. These considera- 
tions seem to prove that though Bale may have chanced to know that there was 
a Thomas Malory who lived at the right time and was connected with the Welsh 
border near Shrewsbury, he merely piled error upon error when he linked the 
name with the place and identified the man with the Sir Thomas Malory who 
wrote the Morte Darthur. 

Mr. Martin, on p. 172, furnishes the evidence of an inquisition of 1471 to 
the effect that Sir Thomas Malory died March 12, 1471, instead of March 14, 
1470, as Kittredge gives the date on the authority of Dugdale. 

3It should be noted that the great antiquarian authorities, Viscount Dillon 
and Sir William St. John Hope, find no reason for ascribing this MS. to John 
Rous. 
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And sone uppon beganne the Warre of Wales by oon Owen of Glendour their 
chief capteyn. Whom emonges other Erle Richard so sore sewed that he hadde 
nerehande taken hym and put hym to flight and toke his baner and moche of his 
people and his banerer.” 

“Here shewes howe Sir Baltirdam a noble lorde the Soldans lieutenant that 
tyme beyng at Jerusalem heryng that Erle Richard was there and that he was 
lynyally of blode descended of nole Sir Gy of Warrewik whoes lif they hadde 
there in bokes of their langage; he was ioyful of hym and with greet honoure 
resceived hym/ and desired hym and his mayny to dyne with hym in his owne 
place / And Erle Richard ful manerly behavyng hym; graunted lorde Baltirdam 
to come for his pleasir.” 

“Howe on the morowe next folowyng that was the last day of the Justes. 
Erle Richard came in face opyn / his basnet as the day afore. save the Chapellet 
was rich of perle and precious stones. in Gy ys armes and Beauchamps quar- 
terly / and the armes also of Tony and Haunslape in his trappours / And said 
like as he hadde his owne persone perfourmed the ij days afore; so with goddes 
grace he wolde the iij**. Then ranne he to the Chivaler now Sir Colard Fynes / 
and every stroke he bare hym bakward to his horse bakke & then the frensshmen 
said he was bounde to the sadyll / Wherefor he alighted there from his horse; 
and forthwith stept up in to his sadill ageyn /& so with worship rode to his 
pavilion & sent to Sir Colard a good Courser and fested all the people gevyng 
the said iij knyghtes greet rewardes / and rode to Calys with greet worship.” 

“Here shewes howe a myghty Duke chalenged Erle Richard for his lady 
sake / And he Justyng slewe the Duke / And then the Emperesse toke the Erles 
lyvere a bere [livery, a bear,] from a knyghtes shuldre / and for greet love and 
favour she sette hit on her shuldre/ then Erle Richard. made oon of perle & 
precious stones, and offered her that / and she gladly and lovyngly resceived hit.” 

“Howe the Emperour for a special love made Erle Richard to bere his 
swerde / and profored to geve hym seynt Georges hert. Englisshmennes avowry 
to bryng into Englond / but Erle Richard heryng the Emperour sey. that he in 
his owne persone wolde come into Englond; he by endenture restored hit to hym 
ageyn / saiyng the Delyveryng of hit by his owne persone shulde be more accept- 
able. & norisshyng of more love/and so he did / for in short space after / he 
come into Englond / and was made Knyght of the Garter/ and offered up the 
holy hert hym selfe. which is worshipfully yet kept at’ Wyndesore / And in his 
commyng & goyng at Caleys Erle Richard then beyng Capteyn there honourably 
resceived hym / And the Emperour said to the Kyng / that no prince cristyn for 
wisdom nortur & manhode hadde such a nother knyght as he hadde of therle of 
warrewyk / addying thereto that if al curtesye were lost; yet might hit be founde 
ageyn in hym/ And so ever after by the Emperours auctorite, was called the 
fadre of Curteisy.” 


Not only does the Earl’s life read like a romance, but in that “ newfangle 
fifteenth century he must have stood in men’s imaginations for all the oldfash- 
ioned chivalrous virtues and feudal principles that Malory revered. Against the 
rising power of the merchants, the insurrections of churls and heretics, and 
the cold Realpolitik of the day, Richard de Beauchamp represented the power 
and the idealism of the old order. Can there be any doubt that his association 
with this redoubted warrior, known as the Father of Courtesy, must have had 
its influence in forming the character and even the style of Sir Thomas Malory? 
For only out of a society where speech was life and life was courtesy could have 
come that simple yet poignant quality that pervades the last books of the Morte 
Darthur. 

There is another passage tantalizing in its brevity. “The Middle Ages, sin- 
gularly great in their God-consciousness, inherited a spiritual tradition, handed 
down partly in the sacramental system of the Church, partly in subterranean and 
heretical channels, and drank long and deep at their springs.” Surely here Miss 
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Scudder could have performed a service to scholarship by devoting a few pages 
to the mystical and theological sources of the Grail legend, whereof she is her- 
self highly qualified to speak with authority. Perhaps we may look forward to 
her doing so in some later publication. 

Not only has Miss Scudder given us out of the fulness of her knowledge a 
store of useful materials, but out of her enthusiasm she has given us what is 
even more precious. Her catholic delight in all the good things that medieval 
romance offers, colorful description, mystic ecstasy, “ st:ff stours,” love’s pleas- 
ures and pains, is infectious. One reads her charming tale of Merlin and Nimue, 
and is moved to venture even upon the desert wastes of Harry Lovelich. Her 
interpretation of the Grail Quest gives meaning and form to what for many of 
us had been a splendid but nevertheless confused phantasmagoria. Though she 
is in entire agreement with the ecclesiastical morality that made of the illicit 
relation of Lancelot and Guenevere a mortal sin and looks with sympathy upon 
the ascetic ideal typified by Galahad, yet there is no Puritanical or Pharisaical 
taint in her treatment. She has the broad tolerance of the Roman Church at 
its best. Perhaps we may suspect her of that “superb inconsistency” of which 
she accuses Malory, and while heaping a retributive punishment upon the head 
of Guenevere yet proclaims that “while she lived she was a good lover, and 
therefore she had a good end.” Not only does Miss Scudder’s interpretation 
vibrate with strong feeling, but it also displays in many places a keen analysis. 
Especially interesting is her discussion of Malory’s handling of his English and 
French sources in the poisoning of Patrick, the ordeal of Guenevere, and the 
Maid of Astolat episode. 

There are, however, some aspects of Miss Scudder’s criticism where in our 
opinion her enthusiasm clashes with her judgment and overbears it. Certainly 
plausible is her theory that Malory endeavored “to present’ the controlling 
interests of the Middle Ages,—love, religion, war,—in their ideal symmetry and 
their actual conflict. . . . Each loyalty has its exponent.” Tristram is the eternal 
lover, Galahad the religious ideal, Gawain the type of feudal vassalage. “ One 
heart alone is swayed by all three passions, as by contrary winds that wreck the 
barque. The portrait of Lancelot is Malory’s greatest triumph, for in his struggle 
is concentrated the clash of forces which by their union created and by their 
conflict destroyed the chivalric ideal.” The first seven books are a prologue, 
establishing Arthur’s realm and the order of the Round Table, defining the spirit 
of chivalry partly by contrast with the uncouthness of Balin, and partly by ex- 
ample in the idealistic prowess of Gareth. The Tristram books then set forth 
the pageant of love in a thousand incidents and in varying heights of refinement 
and depths of grossness. But the impression is one of degeneracy and failure. 
Then follows the pageant of the Grail with Galahad as its central figure. Here, 
too, though Galahad achieves the Quest, his fellows return dispirited to a broken 
Table Round. In the last books Gawain comes to the front as the personification 
of feudal loyalty to kindred and to king, but only to bring disaster on that king. 
Opposed to him is Lancelot, the unhappy, who in his endeavor to be loyal to 
God, king, and lady, finds himself unfaithful to all, and is the unwilling instru- 
ment by which the Order of the Round Table is finally shattered to fragments. 
To be sure, the prologue could hardly have stood anywhere but where it does, 
and the general position of Galahad, Gawain, and Lancelot in the last third of 
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the Morte Darthur was practically determined for Malory by the French Lance- 
lot. Yet whether purposely adopted or not, the scheme does fit the book. It is 
in Miss Scudder’s estimate of Malory’s skill as a selecter of materials on their 
own merits and as an organizer of them to suit the scheme that we must differ 
with her. Her critical sense drives her again and again to such admissions as 
these: “ Lovelich’s tale of the beguiling of Merlin excels past measure the suc- 
cinct and colorless account of Malory”; “ Malory introduces much irrelevant 
matter; the richness of narrative detail, even when relevant, obscures the struc- 
ture, the point of view shifts as regards characters,—above all he shares with 
other medieval writers that confusing absence of emphasis which makes struc- 
tural lines or centres hard to discern”; “Tristram and Iseult love ‘ wonderly 
much,’ swoon when separated, grow mad when suspecting one another. We 
would gladly give all their throes for one such passage as that in which the 
earlier poets describe the drinking of the fatal potion or the final farewell.” 
“ The piecing in the English Morte d’Arthur is done roughly enough.” “ Transi- 
tions give no trouble and minor inconsistencies abound.” Yet after all these 
candid admissions Miss Scudder maintains that “it is only necessary to gain a 
little perspective, in order to find all such carelessness merged in the general 
impression of proportion and design, finer than can be shown by any of the 
complex romances from which the book derives.” Now to my mind the first 
two thirds of the book, far from exhibiting a remarkable selective and con- 
structive faculty, show even for that time only a mediocre power. Why does 
Malery include the story of the Cote Mal Taillé, which is but a debased doublet 
of the Gareth story? Why are the loves of Lancelot and Guenevere suddenly 
thrust upon us as a fait accompli when they form so momentous a part of the 
main action? If the original account of how love seized them is stiff and affected, 
then here was an opportunity for condensation and improvement. Why should 
the plan of exhibiting Tristram as the type of l'amour courtois justify the very 
summary treatment of his passion for Isolt and the retailing of numberless en- 
counters between insignificant knights and random amours throughout a third 
of the book? Such proportions cannot be explained away. Add to these Miss 
Scudder’s own admissions and the case against Malory’s constructive art in the 
first two thirds of his work is overwhelming. However, there appears so notable 
a gain in the last third that we may well believe that it is the work of maturity, 
whereas the rest is the product of an apprenticeship, often interrupted by the 
alarms and excursions of the civil wars. To summarize, we believe Miss Scudder’s 
estimates of particular parts to be always reasonable and true: her estimate of 
the whole work seems somewhat too glamorous to accord with her own estimate 
of the parts. 

We must confess to finding Miss Scudder’s last chapter entitled Causality 
in Romance confusing. . Causality seems to mean for her at least four dif- 
ferent things: (1) The law of universal causation. (2) The exclusion from 
literature of the unexpected intervention of natural causes, popularly known as 
chance. (3) The variable and partial causal connection between the doing of 
wrong and the suffering of the wrongdoer. (4) Literary coherence. Conversely, 
Freedom means: (1) The freedom of the will, an exception to the law of causa- 
tion. (2) The use of chance in literature. (3) The repudiation of moral laws. 
(4) Lack of literary coherence. The way in which these quite distinct senses are 
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interchanged on pp. 400 and 4o1 leaves one dazed. Furthermore, Miss Scudder 
says that “the principle of causality had taken full possession of Malory’s mind” 
(p. 400), and that he had rejected “the older story of an accidental tragedy” 
and “transformed the Arthuriad into a Nemesis action, perfectly developed and 
profoundly satisfying to the human craving for justice” (p. 407). Now the 
Nemesis action is clear and will satisfy fully the sense of justice of those who 
approve the Cedipus and feel that the single unwitting infringement of moral 
law can only be expiated by the wholesale slaughter of a people: but that Malory 
has rejected the idea of an accidental tragedy seems untenable in the face of 
Miss Scudder’s own statement on p. 341 that “the crucial point of the tragedy” 
lies in the accidental stroke of Lancelot’s sword that slew Gaheris and Gareth. 
If this shows that the principle of causality had not “taken full possession of 
Malory’s mind,” let us be thankful that it had not, for he is thereby nearer to 
the life we know, in which the issues often hang upon trivial, grotesque, and 
tragic accidents. Again, Miss Scudder declares at one point that “the web 
which entangles them (Malory’s characters) is of their own weaving, and the 
doom which overtakes them, the destru-tion of the aims they have cherished, is 
the solemn witness to the freedom they have enjoyed.” Now if the Merlin 
prophecies are to be taken seriously, not as mere literary artifices, Balin was 
doomed to kill Balan, Guenevere to preve faithless to Arthur, and the whole 
great emprise of the Round Table to perish. The web, then, was woven long 
before the characters picked up the threads of their destiny. If, however, we 
discard the prophecies as relics of an outgrown supernaturalism, yet we are told 
that “the vision of a kingdom in which the Mysteries of God are openly mani- 
fest and protected by the secular arm is beyond the compass either of medieval 
or modern belief.” Taken in its context this passage can mean nothing else 
than that the success of Arthur’s knights in their heroic task was quite incon- 
ceivable. If then the doom which overtakes them, the destruction of the aims 
they have cherished, is the only outcome of their endeavors Miss Scudder can 
conceive, how can she say that this inevitable failure is a witness to the freedom 
they have enjoyed? If someone should tell me that my failure to do what it is 
inconceivable I could do is evidence of my freedom to do it, I should accuse 
him of irony or inconsistency. 

But this chapter is not essential to the study, and even had Miss Scudder 
completely proved her case for Causality in Malory’s romance, the demonstration 
would not for many of us have enhanced his value one whit. To be sure, Caus- 
ality in the sense of literary coherence is generally, and in the sense of con- 
formity of incident to natural laws is scmetimes a desirable thing, and in both 
these senses it is clearly lacking in the Morte Darthur: but Causality as a uni- 
form poetic justice and as the total exclusion of chance from literature is not a 
desirable thing, and we are by no means distressed that Miss Scudder has failed 
to convince us that it dominated the mind of Malory. 

Malory’s claims to consideration rest on other qualities, the qualities that 
mark the Grail books, the Elaine story, the Morte Darthur proper, and the end- 
ing of Lancelot and Guenevere. It is the delight and the profit of Miss Scudder’s 
work that she has not only spread before us the fascinating literature from which 
Malory drew, but has so vividly and feelingly defined these qualities of his own 
work, Of the many readers which we trust Miss Scudder will have, not one 
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but will rise from her book realizing more fully the significance, feeling more 
clearly the characters, appreciating more keenly the style, and apprehending more 
intelligently the narrative art of the Morte Darthur. 

Rocer SHERMAN Loomis 


Venise dans la littérature francaise depuis les origines jusqu’a la mort de Henri 
IV, avec un recueil de textes dont plusieurs rares et inédits. By Béatrix 
Rava. Paris, Champion, 1916, 612 pp. 

The literary relations between Italy and France have been attracting the 
attention of scholars to an ever-increasing degree. The articles by the late 
Emile Picot, Les Frangais italianisants au xv® siécle, published in book form, 
Paris, 1906, and those on the Jtaliens francisants in the Bulletin italien, whose 
publication has been cut short by the author’s death, have thrown a great deal 
of light on an astonishing number of secondary and hitherto unknown writers 
of the Renaissance in the two countries. Béatrix Rava’s volume is a most wel- 
come addition to the Franco-Italian field. 

In Béatrix Rava’s own words the scope of her study is a very wide one: 


“Tl s’étend a tous les écrivains francais, poétes et prosateurs, 4 qui Venise inspira 
des ceuvres artistiques; le sujet d’un poéme, d’une tragédie, d’un drame, d’une 
comédie, d’un conte, d’un roman; ou du moins des personnages épiques, tragiques, 
comiques, romanesques. Nous verrons comment ils ont interprété cette ville et 
quelle sorte d’inspiratrice elle a été pour eux. Enfin, non contents de considérer 
tel ou tel genre littéraire et de démontrer que Venise y occupe telle ou telle place, 
nous posons encore une question, souvent négligée par les critiques. Etant donné 
l'état des lettres 4 Venise 4 un moment déterminé, nous nous demandons: cette 
littérature rayonne-t-elle sur la littérature francaise? En quel sens? Par quels 
intermédiares? Lesquels, parmi les écrivains vénitiens, sont les plus lus en France? 
Pourquoi?” 


The first part of the book is devoted to a study of the Middle Ages, of the 
political relations between the two countries, the literary manifestations of those 
relations, the travelers to the East who stopped in Venice, their treatment of 
the city in their writings, the French poets in Venice, the Franco-Venetian lit- 
erature, and finally Venice in the French literature of the Middle Ages. 

Among the works inspired by the Fourth Crusade we find the chronicles of 
Robert de Clari and those of Villehardouin. The latter had a peculiar gift of 
penetrating into the souls of men he met, and of understanding the crowd. It 
is that aspect of Venetian life which he portrayed. Guillaume de Machaut and 
Eustache Deschamps.did barely more than mention Venice. Christine de Pisan, 
on the other hand, who was proud of having been born in that city, left works 
in prose and in verse which gave an interesting picture of Venice and its gov- 
ernment. Skipping over the names of the voyagers to the East, we reach the 
concluding remark of the author that the impression to be drawn from the works 
of that period is that those who wish to go to the Holy Land would do well to 
stop a while in Venice and be inspired by all that she offers. 

In the Middle Ages Venice offered her hospitality to many troubadours and 
trouvéres, thru whom she contributed in no small measure to the literature of 
the time. In the chapter on Venice and French literature of the Middle Ages 
Béatrix Rava enters into a rather detailed study of the chansons de geste and 
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their relation to that city. Here we meet the familiar names of Berta de li 
gran pié—I wonder why the author chose that spelling!—Macaire, Orson de 
Beauvais, Anseis de Cartage, Doon de Maience, and le Charroi de Nymes. Gode- 
froi de Bouillon also contains mentions of Venice, likewise the Conquéte de 
Jérusalem, the Prise d’Orange, Aiol, Aymeri de Narbonne, Hugues Capet and 
others. The author plunges into a discussion concerning the personage of 
Aymer, which seems unwarranted, especially since she states that Venice played 
only a secondary role in the history of the French epic. But since she raises 
the question, the reviewer takes the liberty to make a few additions to the 
Aymer question. Mme Rava, with her enthusiasm to locate as many as possible 
of the chansons de geste or their characters in Venice, is inclined to doubt the 
fact that Aymer fought in Spain or that he died there. Allow me to add the 
following data about this hero. Aimer le chétif is mentioned many times in 
the Siége de Barbastre, ms. 1448 fonds fr., of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Aimer’s abode is in Spain. Gui de Commarcis has just been made prisoner, and 
the emir says on seeing him: 


Cil sanble do parage Aymer lou felon, 

C’on appelle chaitif en tante region. 

Cist est de son lignage, bien pert a sa facon. (Fol. 129 r°a.) 
And further: 


“ Qui estes chevalier, qui Nerbone criés? ” 
Uns chevaliers respont qui n’i est arrestés: 
“Au conte Aymer sommes molt grant pieca remeis, 
Et vient de Buriene ou il a .vii. ans mez. 
Or s’an vait a Nerbone et o lui ses barnés. 
Se il. pust. tant recoivre chevaliers adurés, 
Revendra en Espaigne ansois .ii. mois passés, 
Que tant i demorra li chevaliers loez 
Que trestous li pais d’Espaigne iert acquités, 
Morir voldra li bers, ce nos a dit assés, 
En conquerant honors en estranges renés.’ 
And again: 
Qui donc veist au tref lou parage asanbler, 
Et lor cosins baisier, joir et acoleir! © 
A tant es vos aus tref lou cortois Aymer, 
Ou que il voit Bovon sel corut acoler. 
“Freire, dist Aymer, fait il bon converser 
En la terre d’Espaigne, qui tant fait a loer?” 


Spain is mentioned a great many times in the Siége de Barbastre, and is the 
scene of Aimer’s exploits. 

If we turn to Guibert d’Andrenas (for example, the MS. in the British Mu- 
seum, Bib. Reg. 20, B. XIX, fol. 152 r°), we find a passage in which the where- 


abouts of the children of Aymeri is stated: we are told that Garin is at Anseiine, 
Guillaume at Orange: 


Et en Espaigne Aymers li chetis. 


In the same poem Aymeri is going to send Guibert in search of Aymer. The 
scene is laid in Narbonne: 


“ Biau fil Guibert, dist Aymeris li ber, 
Vos irez querre lo chetif Aymer.” 
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“Deus! dit Guiberz, o le porrai trover? 
Ge ne sai tant ne venir ne aler, 
Que a nul home em puisse oir parler, 
Qui m’en sache noveles aconter, 
Tant parfont est dedenz Espaigne entrez.” (Fol. 154 r°.) 

Guibert starts out: 

Tele aventure li a Deus fet doner, 

Qu’a .xv. lieues par dela Balesguez 

Trova Guiberz lo chetif Aymer, 

Qui reperoit d’une terre praer. 

Desconfit ont un roi felon escler. 

.lii.m.paiens i ont fet devier. 

Guiberz le voit, si lo cort acoler. 

Grant joie font li frere a l’encontrer. 

A Nerbonne pristrent a retorner. (Fol. 154 r°.) 

Upon their arrival at Narbonne, Hermanjart, the mother of Aymer, has no 
difficulty in persuading him to come to the palace with her. The wild tastes of 
Aymer are not even mentioned. He plays an important part in the liberation of 
his father and in the taking of Andrenas. At the end of the poem Aymer 
returns to Spain. 

In Foucon de Candie Aymer is already dead, killed in Spain by the Turks. 
In the same poem Naymer de Pavie is supposed to be another relative of Guil- 
laume. He comes to his aid with twenty thousand men of Italy. 

From ‘these three poems, unmentioned by the author, we see clearly that 
Aymer was closely identified with Spain. 

The Renaissance finds Venice in a peculiar political position. She had to 
protect herself against attacks from every direction and to defend her sea 
possessions against the invasion of the Turkish empire. The visit of Henry II, 
king of France, was celebrated by Italian poets. Henry IV of France was very 
popular with the Venetians. Philippe de Commynes and Jean Molinet both left 
rather mediocre accounts of the political situation, tho their writings, especially 
those of Commynes, were far superior to those of most of their contemporaries. 
We see no mention in the work referred to by Mme Rava, of a poem entitled: 
Blason de la guerre du Pape, ses aliez prelatz, gens d’eglise et les veniciens 
ensemble, contre le Roy trés-chrétien. The part which concerns us, Des Veni- 
ciens, begins: 

Quant le lyon tout l’effort qu’il pourra 
Mectra sus champs enfin le bruyt courra 
Qu’on aura mys a pied de mur ses briques, .. . 
Méon, Blasons, Paris, 1809, p. 266, 3 stanzas and an envoi.) 

Jean Marot, the father of Clément Marot, accompanied Louis XII to Italy. 
In his Voyage de Génes et le Voyage de Venise and in several of his short poems 
Jean Marot gave an account of his Italian visit, but as the author remarks: 
“ Jean Marot est encore un enfant de son siécle, un rhétoriqueur.” Jean Lemaire 
de Belges in the Légende des Venitiens, altho he felt a keen hatred for Venice, 
gave one to realize that one day Venice would be appreciated in an artistic 
way. Gringore was another bitter opponent of Venice. In his Entreprise de 
Venise he tried to arouse public sentiment against the city, while in La Chasse 
du Cerf des Cerfs, in L’espoir de paix, and in Le jeu du Prince des Sots he made 
many allusions to the historical events concerning that city. 
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Claude de Seyssel and Symphorien Champier were two prose writers who 
spoke of the wars of Italy. Jean de Thou treated Venice very sympathetically 
in one of his poems; the historian Brantéme seems to have known Venetian life 
very well. The duke of Rohan was the man of politics who loved Venice. The 
dominant note of the first half of the century, then, as seen from the literature, 
was hatred of Venice, while that of the second half was love. 

The chapter on the voyagers shows that they may be divided into two cate- 
gories. In the first are the belated writers of the Middle Ages who, guided by a 
religious spirit, start out in search of relics and are glad to find some in Venice, 
but who also know how to appreciate the beauties of the city, and introduce into 
their writings many diverse and interesting details. In the second category are 
the men who went to the Orient for political reasons and who, imbued with 
humanism,—I am translating the author,—made use of the occasion to carry on 
scientific investigations. The latter almost neglected to speak of Venice. 

Venice as a center of printing and its influence on Lyons and Paris is the 
subject of the following chapter. During the Renaissance a great number of 
French printers were to be found in that city. The name of Aldus is well known 
to all students of the literature of the period. The Republic encouraged the 
preservation of books and manuscripts, and erected opposite the square of Saint 
Marc one of the finest public libraries of the time, a rival to the old Alexandrine 
library. 

Of the French ambassadors who went to Venice, Jean de Pins, Lazare de 
Baif, father of the poet, George de Selve and Guillaume Pellisier, the bishop of 
Montpellier, were the most prominent. The Cardinal Francois de Tournon, 
famous protector of men of letters, made several visits to Italy. Another well 
known ambassador whom the author does not mention but who was no man of 
letters, was Francois de la Tour, viscount of Turenne, sent to Italy by Francis 
the First. Of him one of the minor poets, Eustorg de Beaulieu, writes in his 
Divers Rapportz, 1537, fol. 142 v°, Brefue deploration de Francoys de la Tour: 

Le Pape, dict Clement, du nom septiesme, 
Tant le prisa qui luy ouurit le tesme 

Et le pria de trouver les moyens 

D’acorder luy, et les Venitiens, 

Entre lesquelz y avoit grosse guerre, 

Ce qu’il parfist ains partir de leur terre... . 


Etienne Dolet accompanied Jean de Langeac, bishop of Limoges, to Venice, 
but with the exception of a Latin poem to a young lady of Venice with whom 
the former fell in love, there is no reference of any length in his works to Venice 
itself. Lascaris, Budé, Rabelais were all three in Italy. The first two make 
almost no mention of Venice, while Rabelais probably never reached that city. 
Of the humanists, Amyot was the one most indebted to Venice. It was there 
that he collated the manuscripts of the text of Plutarch. Michel lI’Hopital, 
Muret and Germain Audebert are among the Latin writers who honored Venice, 
while Joseph Scaliger hurled invectives against her. Guillaume Postel, for infor- 
mation about whom we are greatly indebted to the late Emile Picot, payed fre- 
quent visits to Venice. He went there to perfect himself in languages. Three 
books by him are directly devoted to Venice: Les trés merveilleuses victoires des 
femmes, Vergine Venetiana, and JI libro della divina ordinatione. The name of 
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Perrot ‘s inseparable from that of his friend, Philippe de Mornay, as the author 
tells us. Both cherished that city. Of the writers in French, one of the first 
names is that of Clément Marot, who spoke of Venice in many of his poems. 
In an epistle entitled Epistre envoyée de Venize & madame la duchesse de Fer- 
rare, he writes of Venice at great length, but he shows great impatience to return 
to France. Du Bellay’s name also appears among the poets who wrote of Venice, 
but the only impression he seems to have had of the city was that of its vice. 
Jean-Antoine de Baif pleads the cause of Venice, but briefly. I should like to 
add a very few lines by Pierre de Brach, since he is of the group last mentioned: 


Verront les blonds Germains, apprendront la franchise 
Que garde en Italie une libre Venise. 
(Cuvres, Paris, 1862, V. II, p. 96.) 
Charles Fontaine, of the Marot group, makes mention of Venice in La Fontaine 
d’amour: Adieu a Thurin, l'autheur retournant de Venise: 


Je vous ay eu en cueur le long de I’an, 
Soit 4 Venise, 4 Mantoué, ou Crémone, 


and also in his Ruisseaux. (For that poet cf. Hawkins, Maistre Charles Fon- 
taine, Cambridge, 1916, from which the above citation is taken.) 

Claude de Pontoux, another poet brought to light by Emile Picot, left a 
description of the life of pleasure in Venice, while still another student in Italy, 
Claude Turrin, painted a rather sombre picture of his existence there. We can- 
not stop to mention all the italianisants to be found in the succeeding paragraphs 
of the book, but the name of Montaigne cannot be passed over. His works show 
that he did not understand the artistic side of Venice. Of all the voyagers of 
the sixteenth century Claude-Enoch Virey had, according to Mme Rava, the 
most exact vision of the Venice of the Renaissance. 

Among the Venetians in France, Lascaris, Aleandro, Fra Giocondo, Barbaro, 
Dandolo, Cavalli, Vergerio, were some of the earliest to visit that country. The 
French stage owed a great deal, as is well known, to the Italians. Larivey, 
Régnier, Mellin de Saint-Gelais are of those most' indebted to Venetian writers. 
The Pléiade drew much of its inspiration from Bembo, from Sperone Speroni, 
and others. Henri Estienne was convinced that French was superior to Italian 
(De la précellence du langage frangois). In conclusion, it is seen that Venice 
plays an important réle in French literature of the sixteenth century. Venetian 
writers are translated into French. It is a half Venetian, Larivey, who writes 
one of the best comedies of the time. And if Venice is “l’un des points de mire 
des ennemis de l’italianisme, c’est' qu’elle avait beaucoup contribué a le répandre 
en France. Les deux pays s’étaient rapprochés d’une telle facon, qu’ils avaient 
fini par se géner, comme deux amis, qui en sont venus a une intimité trop grande; 
mais un sentiment analogue les guidait au moment méme ot ils se détachaient: 
c’était le désir, que chacun sentait trés vif, de garder ses caractéres nationaux; 
et le nom du cardinal, qui avait rendu Venise la place forte de la pureté de la 
langue italienne, s’associe 4 celui de Henri Estienne, l’avocat de la langue 
francaise.” 

The concluding chapter gives a summary of the whole volume, the last para- 
graph of which is a concise résumé of the rdle played by Venice thru the 
Renaissance. The last hundred pages of the book are devoted to a selection of 
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texts, most of them very rare, and several still unedited. A bibliography of the 
texts follows. There is a very detailed table of contents, which makes an index 
of proper names almost unnecessary. A great part of the volume is of necessity 
a compilation of material already available but scattered thru an enormous field. 
The utility of such a book is that it assembles in an interesting and very con- 
venient form documents which can be obtained only with the greatest difficulty. 
Mme Rava is to be commended for having handled with such skill so vast and 
complicated a subject. 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY Hétine Harvittr 


Le vair Palefroi, avec deux versions de la Male Honte, par Huon de Cambrai et 
par Guillaume. Fabliaux du XIII¢ Siécle. Edités par Artur LANGForS. 
Paris, Librairie Champion, 1912. Pp. xv, 68. 

Romance scolars are much indebted to Professor Langfors for the present 
volume, especially because he has given us a good text of the delightful Vair 
Palefroi. The volume comes to add one more to the list of desirable Old French 
texts publisht in the now well-known series, les Classiques Frangais du Moyen 
Age. The editor, like his predecessors, has called the poem a fabliau, but draws 
attention to the fact that the author calls it a lay, and indicates that this name 
would be equally suitable (p. 4). M. Langfors ascribes the Vair Palefroi and 
the Male Honte to the same author, but with some significant reservations. A 
careful reading of the two poems leaves one very doutful of the single author- 
ship. It is unfortunat that Claude Fauchet, Recueil, p. 195, throws no light on 
the question. 

The MS. (Bib. Nat., fr. 837, fol. 348, v°-—355) has been copied with care. 
The abbreviations have been rendered in the manner now usual with editors, as 
will appear from the following examples. The abbreviation for cen is tran- 
scribed com where the first sound of the next word suggests the assimilation to 
a labial, as in Com volentez, line 210. It is transcribed cun, as is proper, in 
aucuns, line 764. ... Hd is transcribed hom, except in preudon, line 56 of the 
Male Honte. . . . In 1. 308 of the Vair Palefroi the MS. has sanz, as in the fol- 
lowing line, in lines 500, 625, etc., and should, of course, be so printed... . In 
ll. 224 and 324 it woud be well to print mariee and marier, and, in 1. 968, escient. 
For 1. 187 of the Male Honte, MS. A has: Que tant m’i ont doné de cops, which 
merits citation in the variants. ... In the matter of punctuation, the texts are 
publisht with unusual intelligence and care. One might perhaps prefer points 
of suspension after 1. 427, as after 423. It woud be well to have a period after 
750. A semi-colon instead of a comma woud probably render the thought of 1. 
838. .. . The meaning of lines 862-65 is none too clear... . The editor reads 
Guillaume for the nominative and accusative, except in 1. 497, where he gives 
Guillaumes. . . . In many words, broken type has transformed the capital Q into 
O, a defect which is to be remedied in the next edition. . . . The lexicon merits 
unstinted praise. In most of the editions of this Series, the lexicon is entirely 
too brief. 


R. W. 











